Written for THE SILENT WORKER. 


THE MEANING OF EDUCATION. 


THE artist who, a generation ago, should have 
depicted a juvenile scholar at work over a 


es || . 
difficult problem, would have given us a lad 


puzzling over a [atin text book and lexicon, or 
hopelessly ciphering at a hard question in arith- 
metic. 

The sturdy little figure and the intelligent face 
of the boy in our picture clearly belong, not to a 
drudging apprentice but to a student, although 
he is surrounded by the tools of manual work 
and not with books and writing materials. 

The picture is highly significant of the 
enlarged view which is taken now-a-days 
of the meaning of the term education, 
and we might enlarge to any extent on 
this subject. 

We prefer, however, to use it rather as 
an introduction to a contribution which 
we have received from Mr. Robert Grant, 
a deaf gentleman who is himself a fine 
instance of what may be accomplished 
by intelligence trained in the direction 
of manual skill and of mechanical ima- 
gination. 

Mr. Grant is a graduate of the ‘‘ Fan- 
wood, ’’—New York—institution and is 
a worker in wood of the highest skill in 
the various branches of joinery, cabinet- 
making, turning and, in short, whatever 
methods there are of constructing things 
from wood. 

He is employed at the works of the 
Sherwood Manufacturing Co, at Living- 
ston Manor, N. Y., where he has been 
for years. 

He has always commanded the high- 
est wages, and has, even so, been a 
most profitable workman for his employ- 
ers, for he has devised and constructed a 
number of improvements in machinery 
which, while not important enough to 
justify him in getting them patented, 
have increased the output of the shop. 

In this respect he is atypical American 
mechanic, taking pride in knowing his 
machine all over, and in getting from it 
the greatest amount of work of which it 
is capable. | 

It is in this way that, paying some- 
times nearly double the wages, American 
manufacturers have been able, in some 
linesto undersell European manufactures 
in their own markets. 

Mr. Grant has been for several months, 
in the position of foreman having fifty 
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Written for THE SILENT WORKER. 
MACHINE WOOD-WORKING FOR THE DEAF. 


BY ROBERT H. GRANT. 


“Train a boy in the way he should go, 
And when he is old he will not leave it.”’ 


~ CENTURY ago wooden articles were made 
by hand tools—the result of the old educa- 
tion, which was not really education but a mere 
stuffing of the memory. It did not seek to train 
the faculties into alert usefulness. 
To awaken the imagination, to quicken appre- 
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hands under him, and has given entire 
satisfaction to his employers. He does 
not think that he has yet got to the point 
where he ‘‘ knows it all,’’ but says that he learns 
something all the time, wherever he goes, in re- 
gard to his work, and thinks that a mechanic no 
less thana lawyer ora doctor, may keep his mind 
always active in enlarging his knowledge of his 
business. 

Our readers will be interested to hear what such 
aman has to say of his own business. We give 
place to him the more gladly as his article isin the 
line in which we have invited our deaf friends to 
express themselves through our columns, that of 
suggestion as to the training to be given in our 
schools for the deaf. 

GF 


There are fools who have wit, and fools who 
have courage, ay, and fools who have learning, 
and are great fools notwithstanding.—Fortunes of 
Nigel. 

ore 


‘‘Mellow nuts have hardest rind.’’ 


SOLVING A DIFFICULT PROBLEM. 
hension, to stimulate thought and to rouse in- 
terest in science and art, was unknown. This 
is now so generally understood than in every city 
and town where the spirit of progress prevails in 
schools the new education is insisted upon asa 
matter of course. In consequence thereof manu- 
factured goods are the product of a great variety 
of machines which havea tendency to make labor 
lighter, quicker and more profitable and to make 
the goods fiftv per cent cheaper. 

The institutions for the deaf which are now 
equipped with some wood-working machines, 
especially wood-turning lathes and band-saws, in 
their manual training departments, are very 
creditable to the authorities, who evidently un- 
derstand thepresent situation—modern education. 
Above all they are examples for the institutions 
which are without these invaluable acquisitions 
to the deaf. 

The art of wood-turning is a very interesting 
trade and also an excellent one for the deaf to 


learn. It requires little or no talking between 
foreman and workman. Wood-turning and band- 
sawing are of great importance to the deaf person 
whose intellectual attainments are not sufficient 
for him to understand the most difficult things 
he has to do by reading an order from the fore- 
man. They are practicable even to the uneducat- 
ed mute since he can receive instructions other- 
wise than by writing or speech. 

AS soon as an apprentice masters the funda- 
mental principles, which, like many others, are 
sunple enough, he can become an expert at it in 
a year or two. Unless he can handle the chisels 
and gouges efficiently he can not advance 
when he gets a start. 

In a good many wood-turning estab- 
lishments, where the work is done large- 
lv by boys or young men, apprentices are 
not accepted. In some places they are 
received, without being paid, from one to 
three months and in other places they 
can beapprentices for six months on half 
pay. It will pay the authorities of the 
institutions for the deaf which still hold 
to the ancient form of teaching trades to 
get out of the rut if they are greatly in- 
terested in the deaf and wish their insti- 
tutions to win a good reputation for 
themselves, and to advance the interests 
of the deaf. 

It is a fatal mistake to continue the 
old style of teaching trades to the deaf 
with the expectation that they would, 
after their graduation, glean more tech- 
nical knowledge from books. 

There is always a broad expanse of in- 
teresting and valuable information which 
books do not cover. Monthly or weekly 
journals devoted to wood-working carry 
the latest information that is always 
fresh in minds of the young mechanics. 
A mechanic young in years can be a 
past master at his trade if he subscribes 
for such journals and reads them careful- 
ly and thoroughly more than once. No 
time should be lost in placing the manual 
training on a higher level in this pro- 
oressive age. 

Art is long and Time is fleeting. 
—Longfellox. 


o 3S 
THE QUEEN AND THE DEAF GIRL. 


The story of our Queen and the deaf 
and dumb woman, told in the J/efhod7st¢ 
Recorder Xmas No., is so sweet I hope I 
may repeatit. Her Majesty sent the girl 
to the Old Kent Road School, and on her 
leaving, let her knit the wool socks and 
garments required for the royal children, 
purchased generously, and never visited Osborne 
House without going to see her. When, after a 
period of unhappy married life, the girl returned 
home ill, ‘‘ Her Majesity was a frequent visitor, ’’ 
and spent much time talking to her in our lan- 
guage, ‘‘wever allowing anyone to interpret for her.”’ 
When the poor girl lay dying, our Queen, on her 
last visit seemed quite unable to leave her; she 
bent and kissed her and went down-stairs, but 
returned to repeat her farewells, kissed her once 
more, and went sorrowfully at last to Balmoral. 
The woman is buried in Whippingham church- 
yard.—Frances Hayden, tn February Ephphatha. 

o wD 

THE Art Number of the SILENT WORKER (from 
the New Jersey School for the Deaf) is a credit to 
theschool. The mechanical execution is excellent 
and the matter interesting and instructive. Itis 


_a pleasure to note the improvement in several of 


our school papers both in matter and make up.— 


| Kelly (N. C.) Messenger. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


NIGHT. 


Written for THE SILENT WORKER. 
NIGHT AND MORNING. 


AJ 3HE companion pictures which we give on 

Li” this page are entitled ‘* Night ’’ and ** Morn- 
ing,’’ but, with references to the season of the 
year they may very appropriately be taken to 
typify the sobriety of Lent and the joy of Easter. 

Or, again, we’may think of them as represent- 
ing the rest of vegetation during one long winter, 
and the awakening and opening of bud and leaf 
and flower under the bright sunshine and the 
warm rains of April. 

Itisatruth, familiar enough in the teachings of 
science and-in the messages of the poets, yet it is 
one which we are very slow to learn for ourselves, 
that these opposite sides of tife are really parts of 
the same whole. 


“The Night is Mother of the Day, 

The Winter of the Spring ; 

And ever, around old Decay 

The greenest mosses cling.’’ 

Those who come into closest touch with the 
different phases of life—the clergyman and the 
physician—know well how closely are joined the 
joys and the sorrows which make up our earthly 
experience. 

‘Every moment dies a man, 
Kivery moment one is born.’’ 


Not only do good and evil, joy and sorrows, 
‘succeed each other in rapid and constant succes- 
sion, but the same thought, the same feeling, the 


same event maybe either the one or the other, or 


maybe both at once to different persons according 
to the play of circumstance. We used to be told 
in our text-books on Physics that certain sub- 
stances were electro-positive and certain others 
electro-negative. But more thorough knowledge 
teaches that the same substance is electrically 
positive in regard to a long list of substances be- 
low it on the scale, and negative to as many 
others, perhaps at the other end of the list. 

Even in the experience of the same person, joy 
carried to excess, passes over into pain. Brown- 
ing has put this truth into words with his match- 
less energy and picturesqueness. 

We may think of the bright, ‘‘ rosy-fingered ”’ 
figure of Morning as bringing us this summons, 
from Fizgerald’s exquisite version of Omar Klay- 
vam: 


‘“Wake ! for the Morn, who scattered into fight 
The stars before him from the floor of Night, 

Drives Night himself from Heaven with them and strikes 
The Sultan’s turret with a-shaft of light.”’ 


And, applying the meaning of the figures to 
the season of the year, we may quote another 


quatrain, to appreciate which, we 
should understand the reference to the 
miracle related of Moses whien, stand- 
ing before Pharaoh, he thrust his 
hand into his bosom and plucked it 
out, beautifully white, like snow (not 
leprous white asin our version). Also, 
the Mohammedan legend says that 
the healing power of Jesus which cool- 
ed the fever and even raised the dead 
to life, resided in his breath— 


‘Now, the new Spring awakening old de- 


sires, 

The thoughtful soul to solitude rctires, 
Where the white hand of Moses from the 

bush 

Puts forth, and Jesus from the ground 

suspires.”’ : 

Or, if we think of the religious 
symbolism of the picture, we may 
profitably take to heart the words of 
Paul—one of the greatest men in lis- 
tory, a thorough Jew and a no less 
thorough Christian, a scholar, a phil- 
osopher, an orator, a gentleman. 
Writing to his friends at Rome he 
says:—‘' The night is far spent, the 
day is at hand. Let us, therefore, 
cast away the works of darkness and 
put upon us the armor of light.” 

For, after all, we do look forward 
to ‘‘the morning such as dawns not 
in this world, the morning of cloud- 
less and perpetual day.’’ 

‘“Thy sun shall no more go down, 
neither shall thy moon withdraw it- 
self; for the Lord shall be thine ever- 
lasting light and the days of thy mourning 


shall be ended.”’ Ww. Jj. 
on 
RETROSPECT OF THE EDUCATION OF 
THE DEAF. 


BY HENRY WINTER SYLE. 
(Continued. ) 


VA) quote from Hon. Henry Barnard’s Ora- 
MM’ tion on the death of Gallaudet, (‘* Tribute 
to Gallaudet,’’ pages 18, 19). ‘tIn July, Mr. 
Gallaudet had the happiness of embarking for 
America with Mr. Laurent Clerc, a highly edu- 
cated deaf-mute, one of the ablest pupils of 
Sicard, and best teachers of the Paris Institu- 
tion, —an event of scarcely less importance to the 
the immediate success of the American Asylum, 
than Mr. Gallaudet’s own consent to visit Europe 
in its behalf. 

‘‘How many there are present to-night who 
can testify to the gratitude to God and 
his friend, with which Mr. Gallaudet ever 
recurred to that conversation in Paris, and 
to Mr. Clere’s consent to leave his home 
and his country to devote himself among 
strangers to the instruction of those who 
were afflicted like himself. 

‘‘How touchingly did he refer to that 
event in his address at the ever memorable 
evathering of the deaf and dumb in this city, 
thirty-four years afterward: What should 
I have accomplished, if the same kind Pro- 
vidence had not enabled me to bring back 
from France, his native land, on whom we 
still rejoice to see among us, himself a deaf- 
mute, intelligent and accomplished, trained 
under the distinguished Sicard, at that time 
teaching the highest class at the Paris 
Institution—to be my coadjutor here at 
home ; to excite a still deeper interest in the 
object to which he came to devote his talents 
and efforts; to assist in collecting those 
funds which were absolutely essential for 
the very commencement of the operations 
of the Asylum; to be my first, and for a 
time only, fellow-laborer in the course of 
instruction, and then to render necessary 
and most efficient aid in preparing for their 
work, the additional teachers were need- 
ed.”’ 

Space fails us to follow in detail, the his- 
tory of the American Asylum, and of the 
many schools that have sprung up around 
it. Our plans allow us only to trace the 
work in which Mr. Clere took part, and to 
review the history of a few leading Institu- 
tions. 


Mr. Clere accompanied Mr. Gallaudet in many 
journeys, and they stirred up interest which 
resulted both in securing contributions to their 
own school, and in promoting the establishment 
of others. In January, 1818, Mr. Clere visited 
Washington, and was received with honor by 
President Monroe. In the House of Representa- 
tives, he was invited to a seat beside the Speaker, 
Henry Clay, and the House took a recess of half 
an hour, during which he conversed with the 
members both in English and French. In 
181g—20, Congress made the Asylum a valuable 
grant of land. The Asylum went into operation 
April 15th, 1817, and soon if not at first (the 
fact is a little uncertain,) occupied the house No. 
48 Prospect street, on the wall of an upper room 
in which is still to be seén a picture of the 
manual alphabet. This interesting information 
we owe to Mr. Wm. H. Weeks. The principal 
building of the Asylum was dedicated May 22nd, 
1821. We givea view of it as it stood then, and 
another showing its present appearance, with 
the additions on either side, and the monuments 
to Gallaudet and Clerc. 

Dr. Gallaudet remained at the head of the 
Asylum till 1830, when his health compelled him 
to retire; but to the last he maintained the 
heartiest interest in the deaf and duinb, and as a 
member of the board of Directors, gave to his 
successors sympathetic and energetic support. 
A full record of his labors, especially as Chaplain 
of the retreat for the insane, and of the many 
books he wrote, will be found in the ‘‘ Tribute to 
Gallaudet,’’ by Rev. H. Humphrey, D.D.; we 
may mention that a vet fuller Memoir is in 
preparation. 

On September 20th, 1850, the deaf-miutes of 
New England presented to Dr. Gallaudet and Mr. 
Clerc massive silver pitchers and salvers, ap- 
propriately engraved; and within a year, on 
September roth, 1851, the gentle and noble spirit 
of Gallaudet passed away. In front of the 
Asylum, the affection of the deaf-mutes of the 
whole land erected to his memory, a graceful 
monument of white marble, which was designed 
by Albert Newsam, and adorned with a bas-relief 
representing him teaching a group of deaf chil- 
dren, from designs by John Carlin, both graduates 
of the Pennsylvania Institute; it was dedicated 
September 6th, 1854. 

At the second national convention of Deaf- 
Mutes, held in New York in August 1883, an 
Executive Committee was appointed to raise 
funds for a bronze statue, to be placed in the 
grounds of the National Deaf-Mute College, 
Washington, D. C. It is hoped to have this 
unveiled in August 1888. Celebrations at dates 


MORNING. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


nearer the exact centennial of his birth, will 
doubtless be held in Philadelphia and elsewhere. 
“Mr. Clere remained in the service of the 
Asylum during his whole career, except during 
the six months he spent in Philadelphia in 1821- 
22. Besides teaching a class, he gave private 
tuition in the art of instruction and the language 
of signs, to many of the teachers associated with 
him—RBartlett, Jacobs, Peet, etc. The degree of 
A.M. was conferred upon him by Amherst Col- 
lege. In 1858, at the age of 72, he retired from 
duty, in the enjoyment of a pension and a 
residence supplied by the Asylum. 
a degree did he retain his vigor that in June 1864, 
when nearly 80 years old, he attended the inau- 
guration of the National Deaf-Mute College at 
Washington, delivering an earnest and apprecia- 
tive address. His Golden Wedding, May 3rd 
1869, was remembered with suitable gifts from the 
deaf people of New York, Philadelphia and other 
places ; he was then very feeble and confined to 
his bed, but expressed his deep sense of the affec- 
tion shown by these tokens. 

On July 18th, 1869, he departed this life; and 
on September 16th, 1874, there was unveiled a 
monument to his memory, consisting of a bronze 
bust on a granite pedestal, placed in front of the 
Asylum near the Gallaudet monument, and like 
it erected by the deaf-mutes of America. Mrs. 
Clerc was present at its unveiling, and our veiw, 
from a photograph taken a day or two after, 
shows her seated at its foot ; beyond is the Gal- 
laudet Monument. ‘The successive principals of 
the Asylum have been Lewis Weld, Rev. Win. 
W. Turner, Rev. Collins Stone, Edward C. Stone, 
Job Williams. Dr. Yurner was the fourth 
teacher appointed after Mr. Clerc, in 1821, and 
still survives, the oldest teacher of the deaf in 
America. Next, we believe, are Dr. F. A. P. 
Barnard, President of Columbia College, appoint- 
ed 1831, and Edmund Booth of Iowa, and Prof. 
Samuel Porter of Washington, appointed 1832. 


OWA9 
A DEAF CHILD. 


DEAF child is only deaf. 

‘\. does not learn to speak in the usual way. 
The deafness does not involve any other defect 
either physical or mental. The organs of speech 
are as perfect as in any other child. All the fac- 
ulties of the mind are present in as full force as 
if the child could hear. 

This is not generally understood either by the 
public or by the parents of deaf children. 

The belief which once prevailed that a deaf 
or blind person, or one afflicted in some other 
marked manner, was the object of divine displeas- 
ure or under the influence of the evil one, may 
not be any longer held. But is there not a rem- 
nant of this belief still entertained though perhaps 
not acknowledged. Do not many look upon a 
deaf child as something ‘‘uncanny.’’ Do not 
many parents have this feeling though unspoken. 
Is not the grief over the child’s affliction some- 
times aggravated by a feeling that it is essentially 
different from other children and below them in 
the scale of being ? 

We once visited a family in which there were 
five deaf-mute children. The poor, illiterate 
mother said, ‘‘ I don’t know what I ever did that I 
should have so many deaf children. I have ask- 
ed John (her husband ) what he ever did.’’ She 
was much relieved when told there were hundreds 
of such children, and that they could be educated 
and learn to take care of themselves as well as 
other people. 

Ve doubt whether the deafness ofthe child im- 
presses its parents as much as its being speechless. 
Deafness in varying degrees is of common occur- 
rence, while dumbness or speechlessness, by com- 
parison, is very rare. 

Hence the difference between the deaf-mute 
child and the hearing may seem to the parent to 
lie chiefly in its not being able to speak.” This 
explains in a good degree the anxiety of parents 
that the child should learn to speak. If it ac- 
quires a few words only the ban is removed and 
the parent feels my child is like others. He can 
talk. 

Even if the instruction can not be carried beyond 
this point; the satisfaction remains. It is worth 
many days and weeks of labor to give this degree 
of comfort, although the teacher may be convinc- 
ed that the child will never go far enough to 


Because deaf it 


But to such — 


make a practical use of speech in conversation. 

Teachers from long experience recognize no dif- 
ference between the deaf and hearing child and 
perhaps do not always enter fully into the feel- 
ings of the parents to whom the problem is a new 
one and who do not have experience of others to 
help them.—Maryland Bulletin. 


THE DEAF OF EGYPT. 


5 _BDULLAH J. IDDLEBY, says the British 
“Y Deaf- Mute, is making strenuous efforts to 
Start a school for the deaf in Egypt. This is 
exceedingly gratifying and the deaf of the whole 
civilized world will rejoice if he succeeds in 
carrying out his designs, for they all know what 
a blessed boon an education is. Schools started 
in China and India are of but recent origin. 

Mr. Iddleby is deaf—not totally—and can speak. 
His age is twenty-four, born in Manchester ; his 
parents—father a Syrian, mother an Irishwoman 
—left England for Egypt when he was two years 
old. He was for many years under instruction 
at a British Syrian School at Beyrout, subse- 
quently he was sent to the Llandaff School for 
the Deaf ( Wales), where he had been for the 
past two years, a private pupil of Mr. Alex. Mel- 
ville. Abdulah lost his hearing whilst living at 
Beyrout, Syria. He understands English fairly 
well, and can converse in Arabic without diffi- 
culty. 


ABDULLAH J. IDDLEBY. 


Mr. Iddleby says that he has kept up a corre- 
spondence with several of the Missionaries in 
Egypt, and they tell him that there are a large 
number of deaf-mutes in Egypt, especially in 
Cairo, the Rev. Mr. Watson recently stated that 
he met many deaf-mutes scattered all over Egypt. 

Mr. Iddleby is ready to start for Egypt so soon 
as funds can be raised to enable him to commence 
his work. He says that should he be enabled to 
open a school there he would teach the Arabic 
deaf-mutes the English language, because Arabic 
would be too difficult for them to learn; besides, 
if they possessed a knowledge of English they 
would be able to secure work under British em- 
ployers of whom there are many in Egypt. 


os 
THE OTHER SIDE. 


AP SHE January number of the SILENT WORKER 
contained an article from one Frank Murray, 
aimed against the sign-language. From an edit- 
orial in the same issue of the paper. we learn that 
Mr. Murray is a graduate of the Western New York 
School. That school has, or claims to have, 
utterly discarded signs. Therefore, it ought to 
follow that Mr. Murray knows nothing of the 
sign-language. Yet here we have him speaking 
authoritatively about it, criticising it right and 
left, and making the most unwarrantable and un- 
called for statements as to its injurious effects on 
the minds and characters of the deaf. Nowhere 
in the world would such testimony be received as 
worth anything. When the world wants to be 
informed on any subject, the opinion of some one 
thoroughly acquainted with that subject is 
sought. 
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Mr. Murray’s accusations against the language 
of signs are so absurd, so baseless, so cle: rly 
coming from one who is writing without know- 
ing that they hardly deserve notice, save for the 
misleading effect they may have upon the minds 
of the uninformed. These accusations are sum- 
med up at the end of the article. Mr. Murray 
says that he is quoting them from a deaf young 
lady. We hope, for the sake of that young lady’s 
intel'igence and candor, that he largely misquotes 
her. We will give below a few of ‘the charges as 
samples of the whole : 

‘The signs of the sign-langauge are few in 
number.’’ If Mr. Murray and the young lady 
whom he quotes had seen and appreciated masters 
of the sign-language rendering Shakespeare's 
dramas, or the lectures of public speakers like 
Kennan or Nansen, to delighted audiences of the 
deaf, they might reconsider the above statement. 

‘Signs hinder the intellectual growth of the 
deaf.’ How about the records of Gallaudet 
College, which show that nearly all its graduates 
up to date were educated under the system that 
makes free use of signs ? 

‘Signs make the deaf rough in their manner. ’’ 
How will the hundreds and hundreds of refined 
and cultured ladies and gentlemen, teachers and 
others, all of them deaf, all of them educated in 
the atmosphere of signs, all of them using signs 
to day,—how will they relish the above declara- 
tion? If that is a sample of the truth and 
courtesy engendered at schools where no signs 
are permitted, deliver us from more of it. 

‘‘Signs are unintelligible to those who have 
not been taught them.’’ Certainly! Mr. Mur- 

ray, for example. His whole article is permeat- 
ed with the fact that they are utterly unintelligi- 
ble to him. 

‘‘ Signs are suggestive of ignorance.’’ In cor- 
roboration (? ) of this final charge, let us present 
a list of names, which will strike the well-inform- 
ed reader as marvelously suggestive of ignorance, 
roughness of manners, and the other crimes im- 
puted to the language of signs: 

Laurent Clerc Rev. J. H. Cloud 

Thomas Brown Rev. P. H. Hasenstab 

Edmund Booth M. G. McCarthy 

J. B. Hotchkiss H. Humphrey Moore 

A. G. Draper John Gordon Saxton 

Melville Ballard Cad. L.. Washburn 

James H. Logan A. D. Bryant 

Joseph G. Parkinson Robert Patterson 


’,’ 


W.L. Hill R. P. McGregor 
Geo. T. Dougherty Geo. W. Veditz 
Douglas Tilden T. F. Fox 


Olof Hanson 

B. R. Allabough 
George M. McClure 
Hiram Philips 

D. W. George 
Henry Grose 


Rev. H. W. Syle 
Rev. Job Turner 
Rev. A. W. Mann 
Rev. Frank Read 
Rev. J. M. Koehler 


and a host of others. 

The above list includes preachers, teachers, 
artists, scientists, and professional men. They 
all know and use the sign-language,—those who 
are still living,—and all received the greater part 
of their school training under the system that 
employs signs. According to Mr. Murray and 
his views as to the deleterious effects of the sign- 
language, all of the above ought to be, or to have 
been, ignorant and rough in manners. Whether 
they are or not, we will leave the reader to judge. 

Will Mr. Murray please bring forward a list of 
the deaf, equally eminent, equally cultured, who 
have been educated wholly without signs, and 
who never use the sign-language ? 

Side by side with Mr. Murray's communication 
in the the SILENT WORKER was a long and inter- 
esting illustrated article on ‘*‘ Deaf Artists and 
Sculptors.’’ Most of the characters therein des- 
cribed and pictured were educated under the sign- 
system. Sic ?—J/innesota Companion. 
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THE sketches of prominent deaf men, in the 
SILENT WORKER of January should prove to the 
world that deafness need not shut out a man 
from the successful pursuit of almost any calling 
or profession. They are noted sculptors and 
painters, teachers, and successful business men. 
Young deaf men should take course from the 
success of such men as Douglas Tilden and Hum- 
phrey Moore.—Aelly (NV. G ) Messenger. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


ONE OF THE OLDEST TEACHERS OF THE 
DEAF IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


‘AE are able in this number of the SILENT 
wMy Worker, through the kindness of the 
British Deaf-Mute, to give a series of portraits of 
Mr. Barrett, who claims to be the oldest Asszs- 
tant Teacher of the Deaf and Dumb in the British 
Isles. He is 
beginning 
to call him- 
self one of 
the ‘‘Ante- 
diluvians, ’”’ 
since the 
survivors of 
a still older 
generation 
of teachers 
may now be 
counted on 
the fingers 
of one hand. 
Of those 
that have 
been in the 
work con- 
tinuously 
fora longer 
period than 
he has, there 
remain only 
Sleight, 
Buxton, Stainer and Large, 
the rest have joined the 
‘‘majority.’’ 
Mr. Barrett was ‘‘articled’’ 
after a rough and ready fash- 
ion to Mr. Charles Baker, at 


1857. 


Doncaster to learn the ‘‘art 
of teaching the deaf and 


He is strong on the question of the National 
Association of Teachers. Speaking from expert- 
ence, he argues that since every teacher cannot 
become a Head-master, there are not sufficient 
positions, it behoves the teachers to try to make 
the position of ‘‘teacher’’ lucrative enough to 
attract men into the work, who need not then 
hanker after the ‘‘ignis fatuus ’’ of a Head-mas- 
tership, and he would like to see an Association 
sufficiently powerful to prevent such ill-advised 
appointments as have recently taken. place. 

Another point that he is not afraid to speak 
out strongly upon, is the use (and misuse) of 
signs. Whenever he hears anyone condemn the 
use of signs 7x foto, he invariably asks: Can the 
speaker sign fluently ? Has he or shea thorough 
acquaintance with the language of signs? With- 
out that knowledge the importance and the power 
of signs are unknown and unappreciated. He 
adds that only an expert sign- 
er can fully recognise the 
pleasure that the afflicted con- 
genital deaf-mute derives from 
signs. To him, signs turn 
this dreary world of ours into 
a ‘‘little heaven,’’ they are 
both poetry and music to him, 
and for those intellects are not 
of the brightest, and their 
number is large, signs are an 
absolute ngcessity. 

Much has been 
done for the deaf 
and dumb during 
the past century, 
but Mr. Barrett 
points out that 
the education of 
a deaf and dumb 
child still begins 
as it always has 


dumb,’’ on the sixth day of 
January, one thousand, eight 
hundred and fifty-one, and 


1861. 


remained in the Yorkshire Institution till June, 1857, 
when he was appointed by Vice-Chancellor Sir John ; 
Stuart to be Tutor to a wealthy ward in Chancery. |i" 
The pupil shortly afterwards developed ill-health— |: 
which resulted fatally, and on his becoming an inva- 


lid, his education had to abandoned. 


Among Mr. Barrett’s contemporaries at Doncaster, 
Samuel 


were Mr. Alexander Melville, the Rev. 
Smith, (his particular friend) Mr. Edward Bill, 
Mr. W. B. Smith, Mr. J. W. North and others. 

Mr. Barrett was the first teacher from the pro- 
vinces who secured an appointment at the London 
As#Hium, but his example was numerously follow- 
ed. He was engaged by Mr. Thomas James 
Watson just before his death and took up resi- 
dence in the Asylum under the Rev. James H. 
Watson on the 25th of January, 1858. He re- 
mained at the Old Kent Road until 1881, when 
the Committee appointed him, on the removal of 
the children to Margate, to the post of Senior 
Master at the Margate Asylum, a position he 
still holds. 

During his work of 45 years, he has met with 
“‘all sorts and conditions ’’ of pupils, and also of 
fellow-teachers. Of the former probably not less 
than 3,000 have been under his ken, and of the 
latter, at least a hundred; he has plenty of remin- 
iscences—many very pleasant ones, some other- 
wise. 

On some points he holds strong views. He 
holds that the pup7z/ is the important factor for 
-consideration. Systems of instruction, ‘‘ fads ’’ 
-of Committees, Inspectors, Head-masters, and of 
individual Teachers should, one and all, give 
way to what is best for the pupil. Matters have 
improved during the last half-century, but there 
is still too much of the idea, in his opinion, 
which treats the pupil as a ‘‘corpus’’ to be ex- 
perimented upon. 

On another point he is still stronger. His love 
for his native country is intense and he is proud 
that the British Isles can hold their own in the 
matter of deaf-mute education. Hesays: ‘‘ Let 
us have and let us maintain the ‘ British Sys- 
tem, ’ which is the system best fitted for the 
deaf-mutes themselves,’’ and don’t go to the 
Continent, more especially don’t go to Italy—a 
most backward country as regards education— 
for improvements. If you do, you will only be 
disappointed. 


done at zevo, and 
the pupils of the 
beginning of this 
century were 
equally well 
taught withthese 
of the present 
dav. 

There is a pro- 
vidence that will 
in the end bring 
rival systems in- 


1875. 


to order and benefit those 
whom He taketh special 
careof. ‘*‘Who hath made 
man’s mouth? or who 
maketh the dumb or deaf 
or the seeing or the blind? 
Have not I, the Lord ?’’ 
With regard to his own 
special work, Mr. Barrett 
hopes he may be able to 
carry out faithfully, as 
long he lives, the words 
of King Lemuel: ‘‘ Open 
thy mouth for the dumb !”’ 
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SCARLET FEVER AND 
DEAFNESS. 


Ss’? AR disease occurs 
Li, more frequently after 
scarlet fever, than any 
other known complaint. 
Aural surgeons have writ- 
ten various treatises on 
the subject, and seem to 
generally agree that sore throat causes the ear 
trouble that is so frequent. Far and away a 
large majority of ear diseases come from the 
throat. 

The ears are affected in two ways; either there 
is an acute inflammation of the middle ear, the 
drum membrane is perforated, and this is allow- 
ed to continue, the tvpe of many a longstanding 
case of otorrhcea. The other is the chronic dry 


catarrh that comes on comparatively slowly. 
Both of these affect the ear by extension of the 
catarrhal disease of the throat through the Eusta- 
chian tube, therefore the practical means is to 
treat the throat during the fever. 

The first means is to move the accumulations 


impair its value. 


from the nose and throat by a solution of borax, 
bicarbonate soda and common salt. This is done 
frequently, followed by a spray or gargle of chlo- 
rate of potash. There is no local remedy equal 
to chlorate of potash to prevent ear complication 
during acute throat disease. 

In case supperation of the middle ear has 
already taken, place with perforation of the drum, 
the case should immediately be treated, not 
allowing the inflammation to become chronic— 
filling the channel three times daily with perox- 
ide of hydrogen, followed by syringing with 
warm water. When the active inflammation 
symptoms have subsided, some satringent ear 
drops—such as sulphate of zinc, five grains to 
the ounce of water—should be used in connec- 
tion. 

If this treatment is carried out from the outset, 
in almost every case the drum membrance will 
re-form and hearing be good.—Our Deaf and 
Dumb, 

o ~_9 


THE DEAF HEAR, 


(POT by miracle, but by mechanical device, in 
L Ni several of our churches people who were 
barred from the benefits of public worship by de- 
fective hearing, have been restored to full enjoy- 
ment of their Sabbath privileges. The device is 
so simple that it might be applied in almost any 
church or hall. 

A space is cleared inside the pulpit for a wood- 
en hopper, about fifteen inches square or more at 
the top, and tapering to four inches at the bot- 
tom. Here it connects with a four inch tin tube, 
which passes through the floor and onward under 
the pews, where it divides into smaller tubes of 
one inch calibre. These pass through the floor 
to the seat, and a flexible tube with a vulcanite 
ear-piece completes the arrangement. <A light 
wire netting over the mouth of the hopper will 
prevent small objects falling into it, and will 
This general plan may be 
modified to meet any difficulties arising from an 
unusual shape or position of the pulpit. <A little 
ingenuity will suggest any requisite changes. 
The expense is slight and the satisfaction ample. 

One lady, who with strained attention could 
hear but a small part of the services, was able, 
after the ear-piece was taken to her pew, to hear 
the rustling of the paper from which the pastor 
read his notices. 

Dr. G. B. Spalding, of Syracuse, 
with characteristic enterprise, was 
first in this region to give his people 
the benefit of the contrivance, about 
three years ago. The Favetteville 
Church followed ; and now the church 
in Cazenovia, and possibly some 


others are doing likewise.—7he 
Evangelist. 
CO ES) 


I CAN’r abide to see men throw 
away their tools 1’ that way, the min- 
ute the clock begins to strike, as if 
they took no 
pleasure i’ 
their work, 
and was afraid 
o’ doing a 
stroke too 
much, * * * 
The very 
grindstone 
will go on 
turning a bit 
after you loose 
it.—George 
Eliot. 
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HE that does 
good, having 
unlimited 
power to do 
evil, deserves 
praise not only 
for the good he 
performs, but 
for the evil he 
forbears.— 


Tvanhoe. 
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AUDUBON SOCIETY OF THE STATE OF NEW 
JERSEY FOR THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 


‘‘ Are not five sparrows sold two farthings and not one 
of them is forgotten before God ?”’ 


WE + purpose of the Society is two-fold ; first, 
to arouse an interest in birds. particularly 
anlong young people, and so further the pres- 
ervation of our native birds; second to dis- 
courage buying and wearing the feathers of any 
wild bird, and ‘thus lessen the present slaughter 
of bird life for commerical purposes. We would 
appeal to all parents, teachers and others deal- 
ing with children to stimulate an interest in bird 
life, to sharpen their observation of birds, in- 
crease their love for them, and impress on them 
an appreciation of their beauty and usefulness, 
both for the purpose of making the children more 
humane and adding a source of pleasure to their 
lives, and for the purpose of creating among 
them a sentiment that shall protect the birds 
from molestation. We would arouse the com- 
munity to the fact that myriads of birds are 
being slaughtered to meet the demands of tash- 
ion, and that this slaughter is wanton cruelty in 
most cases, since its success depends on taking 
advantage of the instinct of the birds to protect 
their young, and since, to secure the finest fea- 
thers, it must take place during the nesting 
season, resulting in the starvation of thousands 
and thousands of young birds in their nests. 
This slaughter has caused the complete disap- 
pearance of some species and the greatest scarcity 
of others; not foreign birds, but our native spe- 
cies. 

We would appeal to all lovers of nature, and to 
all people with humane hearts, to speed the 
knowledge of this fact and use their influence to 
check this reckless demand of fashion that is fast 
robbing the woods and fields of their brightest 
tenants. 

It has been well said that ‘‘the remedy is in 
the hands of the women ; if they will refuse to wear 
the feathers of wild birds the destruction will 
cease, but never until then.”’ 

We therefore appeal to women to refrain entire- 
ly from wearing aigrettes and the wings and fea- 
thers of all wz/d birds. The teathers of the Os- 
trich may be worn, since their removal does not 
injure the birds; the feathers of domesticated 
fowls may also be used. 

The influence and effectiveness of the Society 
depends upon a wide membership, therefore 
everyone who reads this is urged to communicate 
with the Secretary and give the Society moral 
and finanical support. All fees received are used 
in promoting the work of the Society, the print- 
ing and free circulation of circulars and reports 
regarding birds and their protection. 

DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 

First.—The purpose of the Society is to dis- 
courage the purchase’ and use of the feathers of 
any bird for ornament, except those of the Os- 
strich and domesticated fowl. ; 

Second.—Members shall discourage the des- 
truction of birds and their eggs and do all in 
their power to protect them. 

Third.—Meinbers shall use their influence to 
establish ‘* Bird Day’’ in the schools in the State 
of New Jersey. 

FEES. 

A fee of $1 shall constitute a life membership 
in this Society, except for teachers and scholars 
in any of the schools, who shall pay 25 cents for 
a life membership. 


There are no annual assessments for life mem- 
bers. A certificate of membership will be sent up- 
on receipt of enclosed card, signed with your 
name, and address and the memberhip fee. 

Address: MAry A. MELLICK, 
Secretarv- Treasuy er, 


319 La Grande Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 
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THE art number of the SILENT WORKER is one 
of the prettiest displays we have ever seen in 
print. Weare always proud of the work done on 
the SILENT WorKER and also on the Lone Star 
Weekly and the Wissouri Record by three former 
foremen of 7he Optic, Messrs. Richardson, Bright 
and Porter.—J/7. tx Arkansas Optic. 


PROF. GROW’S NON-REFILLABLE BOTTLE. 


F the many recent inventions, few have at- 

2) tracted more attention from those interested 
sop than the non-refillable bottle not long since 
patented by Prof. H. P. Grow, a teacher in the 
Deaf-Mute School at Danville. 

This bottle seems to meet the demand for one 
which will come in between the original handler 
of liquors and proprietary medicines and the 
counterfeiters and rehandlers who every year im- 
pose upon the public and the manufacturer alike. 
A person opening this bottle fractures the neck 
in such a manner as to defy its repair sufficient 
to deceive the most careless purchaser, and in 
making the fracture a stopper is left which fully 
protects the contents. The important features of 
this useful invention wiil be readily seen by per- 
sons acquainted with the demand for such a 
contrivance. 


In the illustration above, Figure 1 is a view in 
elevation of a bottle neck with the invention ap- 
plied. Figure 2 is a sectional view taken cent- 
trally of the bottle neck with the parts assem- 
bled. Figure 3 is a view in elevation of the sup- 
plemental top and cap. Figure 4 is a detail view 
of the core and neck lining, and Figure 5 is a view 
of the wrench. 

In studying these illustrations, it will be notic- 
ed that the core and supplemental top can be 
made of glass, porcelain or enameled metal. 


H. P. P. GROW. 
BOTTLE AND CLOSURE. 


No. 596,588. Patented Jan. 4, 1898. 
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That the core having the strap attached, and 
supplemental top are arranged in the mold when 
the receptacle is being blown and the glass flow- 
ing in will embrace the core and supplemental 
top as shown. . 

That the supplemental top is provided with 
spring tongues, the ends which are held, 
top be of glass or porcelain, in incisions between 
or on the threads. 

That the diameter of the interior of the cap 15 
is reduced near the top forming a shoulder 14, 
resting on the end of the bottle neck, while the 
wall 16 of the large mouth or opening of the cap 
embraces the said neck in a manner to prevent 
clamping neck above the reduced portion formed 


if the 


by the upper annular groove in order to force off 
the cap. <Any attempt to force off the cap will 
result in fracturing the neck at the reduced por- 
tion thereof. 

That the neck is fractured with the assistance 
of a lever 8 having a slotted portion to receive the 
end of the strap and a bar whereby the same is 
turned and manipulated. 

That after the neck has been fractured it would 
be impossible to reblow the supplemental top on 
the core, since it is incased in the cap and it would 
necessitate the breaking of the cap to get it out. 

That it is impossible for broken glass to get 
down in the contents, since when the neck has 
been fractured, the core extends above the fracture 
and is not uncorked until the broken glass has 
been carefully brushed away. 

That the bottle may be air tight with the assis- 
tance of a rubber band (if desired ) in the small 
open space around the lower portion of the sup- 
plemental top, a cork and sealing wax. 

That all these advantages are embodied in a 
cheap, easily manufactured, simply and easily 
manipulated arrangement whereby bottles may be 
made non-refillable for original packages and in- 
sure the safe delivery of the contents from the 
manufacturer to the consumer. 

Many patents for non-refillable bottles have 
been granted, but so far none seems to have met 
the demand for a closure that cannot be tamper- 
ed with or refilled and that can be manufactured 
cheaply. Mr. Grow’s invention seems to combine 
the required elements. It is not confined to 
bottles alone, it being a well-known fact that 
other things of value besides liquid are diluted 
and substituted and sold in the original encase- 
ments as genuine and for full value, reaping for 
the perpetrators of the frand a priceless harvest. 

It may be extended to encasements for the sale 
of high-priced teas and coffees, spices, chemicals, 
cigars, for the preservation and shipment of 
precious stones. It might be used to advantage 
in sending secret conferences from one country 
to another, and in time of war in sending mes- 
sages from one country to another. 

We hope Prof. Grow will find a ready market 
for his bottle, and in this respect we wish him 
good luck. 
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WHAT SHALL I DO? 


What shall I do lest life in silence pass ? 
Andif it do 

And never prompt the bray of noisy brass, 
What needst thou rue ? 

iemnieilaes ave the ocean deeps are mute. 
The shallows roar. 

Worth is the ocean. Fame is but the brink 
Along the shore. 


What shall I do to be forever known ? 
Thy duty ever. 
This did full many who yet slept unknown— 
Oh, never, never! 
Thinkst thou perchance that they remain unknown 
Whom thou knowst not ? 
By angel trumpets in heaven their praise is blown 
Divine their lot. 
What shall I do to gain eternal life ? 
Discharge aright 
The simple duties with which each day is rife, 
Yea, with my might. 
Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise 
Will life be fled, 
While he who ever acts as conscience cries 
Shall live, thou dead. 
— Schiller 


THE SILENT WORKER, printed at the New Jersev 
School for the Deaf, is justly regarded as the most 
artistic of any of the Institution papers. It is 
always handsomely illustrated, and it has of late 
been publishing a series of articles on Deaf Artists 
and Sculptors, with half-tone cuts of their work. 
In the January number, the WORKER publishes an 
invitation to the deaf pupils of the country to en- 
gage ina drawing contest. Those competing are 
to choose some scene illustrative of the poem 
‘“Maud Muller.’’ The work must be done with- 
out assistance or suggestion from the art-teacher 
or any one else, and the pupils of the New Jersev 
school will not be permitted to compete. If this 
competition is conducted on the lines prescribed 
by the WorKER, it will be of great value. We 
shall look forward with much interest to the 
outcome.—F.r. 
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r the threads on the screw and using it. When | such that the balls would be momentarily check- 
&d Che Silent Steed. @ | the threads are burred, as shown at C, Fig. 8, or | ed there at each turn and each form an axis of its 
: broken, as at C1, buy a new set-screw or have | own for a brief second before passing on. The 
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“RAINY DAYS.” 


OTHING is quite as disappointing to a wheel- 
N man as to wake up on a Sunday morning 
and find rain falling, when a spin with a few 
companions into the country has been planned, 
the night before at the club. He becomes cross 
and disagreeable, a burden to himself and a 
source of trial to his family. 

The idea of staying at home after six days of 
hard work at the office or shop. Well, a good 
way to pass the leisure thus forced upon his 
hands, is to go over his wheel, and scanning 
every bearing and every ball, see for himself how 
it has stood up under the season’s riding, and 
incidentally to clean out all the grit and dust, 
which must have accumulated in the cracks and 
crevices during long country rides. It is not a 
difficult matter to dismantle and reassemble a 
bicycle, providing one has even the slightest 
knowledge of mechanics. 

Carelessness and bungling work have done 
more to injure bicycles than most anything else. 
Builders of bicycles have so perfected the work 
of construction that the average bicycle is a 
pretty fine piece of machinery, and if handled 
right will do all that can be reasonably asked of 
it. But oftentimes much of the delicate adjust- 
ment and correctness of fit is rendered valueless 
through ignorance or carelessness on the part of 
the owner when cleaning or repairing his wheel. 

I have seen high grade wheels put out of order 
in an hour by the rider tinkering with some part 
of which he did not understand. 

Again, beginners have strained certain parts of 
their machines in such a way that considerable 
skill is required to get the wheel into running 
order again. Such experiences are frequent in 
the life of the bicycle repairer, and since his 
business depends upon wheels being broken by 
accident or otherwise, perhaps he ought not to 
complain. 

If a few words of advice will aid the rider in 
averting breakages they should be freely given, 
even by repairers. I find many riders have a 
habit of bumping up against obstacles when 
there is no need of doing so—even a fad for dis- 
mounting is to run up to the curb and be dis- 
mounted by force. Of course, the contact is 
light, but in the end the fork will be bent, the 
mechanical arrangements of the fork and crown- 
piece bearing not being of a nature to permit 
such abuse, as will be observed by glancing at 
Fig 1, in which a sectional view of the fork post 
aud bearings is given. 

When sent from the factory of the makers, a 
line, A, drawn through the centre of the post 
will be in line with the centre of the wheel tire at 
B, and the balls will bear correctly in the cas- 
ings and in line with C, C. The fork is then in 
order, and adjusted correspondingly with a line 
F, Fig. 2. As soon as the fork is bent into the 
shape shown by the line G, Fig. 3, the relation 
of the cones, casings and related parts is thrown 
out of harmony, and the balls grind, rattle, run 
on pivots of their own, and become generally de- 
ficient. Usually the bending occurs at the crown 
at E, and although the bicycle can be used, it 
will steer hard and be unsatisfactory, causing 
unsteady riding, whereby the rider is very often 
brought to grief. 

Avoid coming violently in contact with any- 
thing that will tend to bend the fork, and when 
bent, have it straightened. 

Numerous wheels are put out of repair by the 
owners trying to screw a right thread nut onto 
a left thread stud or bolt. Rights and lefts can 
be distinguished by holding them up together as 
shown in Figs. 4 and 5, in which it can be seen 
that the threads incline differently. 

Cracked nuts, as shown at A, Fig. 6, are caus- 
ed usually by some one attempting to force the 
nut down over the shoulder of the bolt, or on to 
that part uncut with threads. If the bolt is too 
long, put on a couple of. washers inside the nut. 

Shoulders of clamps, seat-post sockets, etc., 
are frequently cracked at B, as shown in Fig. 7, 
by forcing the set screw too deep or by burring 


the thread recut. Do not force the screw into 
the clamp. 

Another item which I found has been the cause 
of cyclists condemning really good wheels at 
times, is when a green hand screws the cone- 


flanges so tight that the balls are wedged.. 
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The baHs should, of course, have free play and 
contact at A, B and C, as illustrated in the cross 
sketch of the bearing in Fig. 9. When the ad- 
justment is too tight. the balls are pressed up on 
the cone toward D, throwing everything out of 
line, producing friction and wear. 

Permitting parts to run dry has also been pro- 


FIG. 11. 
‘*RACYCLE CRANK HANGER.”’ 


ductive of disaster—a deaf friend living near the 
New York Institution, came to me with a tale of 
woe. 

On examining his wheel I found it was a case 
of dryness—the rear wheel ball bearings were 
next to destroyed through having run dry. A 
grating sound was produced at every turn of the 
wheel, and when I took the bearings apart I 
found one of the cones worn flat as at E, Fig. to. 
Everything was perfectly dry and the hub was 
covered with grindings. A few tests showed 
that the nature of the worn place on the cone was 


owner of the wheel claimed he oiled the bearings 
regularly. I found the oil channels plugged 
with dust and gummed oil. 

The bearings of most wheels are apt at times 
to tighten up and cause the wheel to run hard. 
This is particularly the case when a wheel needs 
cleaning, and perhaps occurs oftener to the cones 
on the crank axle than on any other part of the 
machine. The seat of the trouble may be detect- 
ed by turning the wheel upside down and revolv- 
iug the rear wheel. Then notice where the chain 
seems to sag whether above or below. If below it 
shows that the trouble is in the bearings of the 
wheel, if it is tight below and loose above it in- 
dicates that the wheel is pulling the cranks 
around and that the latter are harder to revolve 
than the wheel. If the adjustment is right in 
both places the chain will sag first on the top 
side and then on the bottom in an irregular 
manner. The crank hanger bearings receive the 


hardest treatment of any part of the wheel, and 


necessarily require the most attention. 

Fig. 11, or the Racycle’s crank hanger, is the 
most simple, perfect and effective crank hanger 
in the market. Common sense alone teaches us 
that the sprocket and chain running between the 
bearings is far more practical than on the outside 
of the bearings as it eliminates leverage and fric- 
tion. 

One minute is ample time in which to com- 
pletely dissect the crank hanger without discon- 
necting the chain or interfering with the ball 
bearings, which are held in position by retaining 
rings. C. J. LECLERC. 


oS 


At a Boulevard hotel, where the storm doors 
are still up and all the winter fixtures in place, 
a cyclist well known to most clubmen, who is as 
deaf as a mummy, stopped yesterday for refresh- 
ment. Owing to his affliction he is a man of 
modest disposition and timid manners. The door 
through which he sought entrance to the hotel 
has an electric bell attached that continues ring- 
ing until the door is closed. The bell is a good 
one, and rings loudly enough to be heard a block 
away. When the deaf rider opened the door the 
room was well filled with conversational groups, 
to whom the ringing bell had been aconstant an- 
noyance with every new entry. Thetimid man, 
who could not hear, opened the door in a hesitat- 
ing way, and with his hand on the knob paused 
to ‘‘size up’’ the room and its occupants. Next 
he took a backward glance toward where he had 
left his wheel. In the meantime the bell was 
ringing loudly and all the conversation had 
ceased. Several men shouted ‘‘ Shut the door !”’ 
waving their arms as they spoke. Others joined 
in the chorus and gesticulations, and two men 
started toward the door toclose it. During the 
outbreak the deaf man, unconscious of the cause 
of it all, stood fixed and stared in wonder, main- 
taining the while his grasp on the knob and 
holding the door open. He evidently thought 
he had struck an outing party from Bloomingdale. 
As the men moved toward him he began to retreat, 
and then some one who knew him shouted ‘‘ He 
is deaf!’’ Then the volunteer door closers point- 
ed the bell out to him and the deaf man joined 
some friends who were waiting, while all hands 
enjoyed a laugh.—/W. Y. Sun. 

o ND 

BETTER roads and the almost universal use of 
bicycles would influence dwellers in rural dis- 
tricts to become more content with their out-of- 
town homes and thus lessen the too frequent de- 
sertion of farm for city life. 


AN exchange is in favor of employing convicts 
in road making and labelling the system ‘‘ good 
roads by bad men.’’ Good roads by bad men 
would be preferable to what we have in most 
localities—bad roads by good men. 


Ir has been asked what is the best thing to do 
when going down a steep hill without a brake 
and the chain parts. Three resources are open— 
to hold one of your feet against the tire on the 
front wheel; to dismount instantly if not going 
too fast, or to hang on, keep in the middle of the 
road and take the chances. 
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Greater New York. 


- The Silent Wheelmen gave a successful eriter- 
tainment on the evening of April 15th at Lexing- 
ton Assembly rooms. ‘‘ The Editors’ Flat ’’ was 
followed by ‘!An Afternoon at the Fifth Ave- 
nue ’’ with exaggerations, of course, and despite 
the little rehearsing the cast did pretty well. 

* + * 

Easter at St. Matthew’s was but a repetition of 
that of former vears, and a large congregation of 
the deaf was on hand. The celebration of Holy 
Communion was carried out, being transferred in 
this instance from the first to the second Sunday 
of the month. Bishop Potter administered con- 
firmation at the church on Wednesday, March 
30th, and a few of the deaf were in the large class 
confirmed. The fair in aid of the Gallaudet 
Home was held in the church on Easter Monday 
and Tuesday, and reports have it as being highly 
successful. 

% Ps * 

The early Spring has been the means of per- 
mitting excellent cvcling and those of the deaf 
possessing wheels have partaken of runs in con- 
sequence much earlier in the year than usual. 
In fact it has been a fine Winter for cycling and 
the little snow we had but tied wheels up for 
about three weeks. Some of the ‘‘old timers ”’ 
are somewhat tired of the sport and do not care 
to indulge in long runs like the fresh mounts of 
a year or two back. Therefore I am not one of 
the number who are ‘‘tireless searchers after 
models.’’ Agents please take notice. 

* * 


%* 

Heard after the Silent Wheelmen’s racket 
April 15th—2 A.M. next morning—‘‘ Good morn- 
ing ; have you ever tried the (Hic), (Hic) Hickok 
wheel ?”’ R. E. MAYNARD. 


o 3D 
Leipzig—Germany. 


The Institution for the Deaf here received a 
large suim from the city for the Children’s Festivi- 
ties. The children of the deaf people in Leipzig 
and suburbs had their feast on the 6th of January, 
in the same banquet hall where Dr. Gallaudet 
was entertained last summer. About 250 adult 
Deaf gathered ina restaurant on the 16th of Jan- 
uary. A tree decked with oranges and sausages 
stood at one end of the hall, with huge baskets of 
presents near by. The number of presents dis- 
tributed in proportion to the gathering was 
something prodigious, some getting as many as 
a dozen presents. After this a round of dances 
finished up the evening—or rather morning— 


Ephphatha. 


@G”~ SS 
Basket-ball. 


The basket-ball team of the New Jersey School 
has earned quite ai enviable reputation among 
the local teams of Trenton this winter. They 
have played ten games and won all but one, as 
follows : 


December 15,97. 
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Brevities from Britain. 


[iN my young days the typical American of my 
Li imagination was an abnormally cute and lanky 
individual who wore striped pants and a blue 
coat studded with gold stars; whose chin was 
decorated with a wisp of ginger-colored hair; 
and who did his thinking with the assistance of 
a straw which he kept continually in his mouth. 

Disillusion! Disenchantment! 

The first real live inhabitant of the U. S. A. I 
ever met was a stout clean shaven little man who 
came from ‘way down Swanee River.’ 

He requested me to show him ‘any little bit of 
running water’ in this country that could com- 
pare with said river. 

I assured him that a good many of his country- 
men were probably aware of the beauties of the 
Thames and the Avon, while many of ours had 
never heard of the ‘Swanee River,’ and had no 
sort of notion where or what it was. 

Then he said it was a pity we had no ‘ Wash- 
ington’s Birthday ’ here. 

I said that if we kept the birthdays of all the 
great men famous in our history we should never 
rest—we would have to have a celebration every 
dav of the year. 

But that didn’t convince him. 

Oh, no. 

We are all so apt to look at things solely from 
our own point of view. 

Nevertheless there are many thoughts and feel- 
ings reciprocally shared by the two great English- 
speaking people of the world. 

Especially is this true of the deaf of both 
countries. 

Man to man the world o'er, the deaf are united 


in mutual sympathy and mutual interests. 

When one of them attains to eminence, or 
erasps the laurel-wreath of Fame, there ‘runs a 
thrill of jov prophetic’ through our schools and 
socities, and through the hearts of his fellows 
who are ‘toiling upward in the right.’ 

When one of them commits a crime the dis- 
erace is felt more or less by all. 

The presence of influential Americans at our 
recent conferences, and the subsequent proceed- 
ings, showed without doubt that, upon questions 
of vital importance and the maintenance of an 
efficient svstem of instruction in our schools, the 
educated deaf of both hemispheres and their in- 
timate friends will stand together as one man. 

Many of our American brethren appear to 
think that this country is being overrun with 
partisans of the German, or exclusively oral, 
method. 

The self interested activity of such partisans 
and the multiplication of private oral schools 
probably accounts for this impression. 

But the advocates of the Combined System are 
as numerous and as strong as ever, and are con- 
stantly receiving fresh additions to their ranks in 
the persons of ex-pupils of single-method schools. 

It is, to say the least, improbable that the 
German method will ever prevail in this country 
to the exclusion of ail others. 

It is a somewhat remarkable fact that nearly 
all the partisans of that method here are women 
—or men who are directed by women. 

I notice a similar state of things in America, 
the great majority of the single-method schools 
being carried on by women. 

In England we have lots of little maids from 
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Ealing College who cultivate rigidity and an ex- 
igent precision, and effect a profound ignorance 
of even natural gestures in hopes that they may 
be mistaken for learned exponents of the German 
method. 

These are placed in charge of provincial day- 
schools and classes—a false idea of ecotlomy in- 
ducing our School-Boards to employ these in 
preference to well qualified but more expensive 
ale teachers. 

Thus we see lads of fifteen being taught by 
girls only three or four years older—girls who 
cannot always exercise the requisite authority 
either in teaching or discipline. 

The lack of virile manly training tells hardly 
on the boys when they go out to fight their 
battle with the world. 

Yet the members of the various Boards deem 
it inexpedient to acknowledge their failures, and 
all criticism of their policy is considered hostile. 

Meanwhile our Combined System schools are 
turning out vouths and maidens well fitted for 
successful careers, and the comparisons which 
will inevitably be made between the graduates of 
one school and the other will lead to the ultimate 
victory of a system which combines the best 
features of all methods. 


Heaven speed the day. FELIX ROHAN. 


o 7~SD 
Australia. 


ADELAIDE DEAF AND DUMB MISSION, 

The quarterly meeting of the committee of the 
Adult Deaf and Dumb Mission was held in the 
Institute, Wright street, on Friday, February 18. 
There were present Mr. C. H. Goode (Vice-Presi- 
dent), in the chair, Lady Colton, Lady Brown, 
Mesdames Sauerbier, Goode, Taylor and Gold- 
smth, Rev. C. H. Goldsmith, Messrs. W. Tavlor 
(Hon. Treasurer), D. Nock, J. H. Angas, J. Scott, 
A. C. W. Cox, E. Salas (Missionary), and S. 
Johnson (Hon. Secretary). The Missionarvy’s re- 
port was read and adopted. The report of the 
sub-committee was received, and it was decided 
to have part of the vard tar-paved and the outside 
staircase lined as recommended by the sub-com- 
mittee. Leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
and Mr. C. H. Goode, and to Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Taylor, who are about to take a trip to Europe. 
On the motion of Mr. D. Nock, seconded by Mr. 
J. H. Angas, it was unanimously resolved, ** That 
this committee wish Mr. and Mrs. Goode and 
Mr. and Mrs. Tavlora pleasant passage to the 
old country, and a safe return with renewed 
health."’ After the committee meeting a social 
tea was held in ‘' Colton Hall.** This was large- 
lv attended by deaf-mutes and friends. An atter 
meeting was held in the church, over which Mr, 
C. H. Goode presided. Mr. J. H. Angas, in the 
course of an address, eulogized the work of the 
Blind and Deaf and Dumb Institution at Brigh- 
ton, the Deaf and Dumb Mission, and the Indus- 
trial School for the Blind, at North Adelaide. 
Addresses were also delivered by the Revs. W. 
I.. Morton and C. H. Goldsmith and Messrs. C. 
H. Goode, D. Nock and S. Johnson. Mr. Cox a 
teacher at the Brighton Institution, interpreted. 

DEAF AND DUMB YOUNG MEN'S SOCIETY. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Adelaide 
Deaf and Dumb Young Men’s Mutual Improve- 
ment Society was held in the Institute, Wright 
street, on Fridav evening, February 18.) Mr. A. 
C. W. Cox presided over a good attendance of 
members and friends. The Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
A. C. Maggs, read the annual report, which re- 
corded satisfactory work by the Society. The 
balance-sheet was read by the Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. W. Juneken, showed the finances to be in a 
healthy state. The election of the office-bearers 
for the ensuing vear took place. Afterwards the 
newly elected President, Mr. E. Salas, urged the 
co-operation of members to use their fullest 
opportunities to attain the aims and objects for 
which the Society was formed. 

o ~~ 
New Jersey State Association. 


The Committee having charge of the arrange- 
ments of the next meeting of the Association, 
has decided on Asbury Park as the place to 
hold its convention. Official notice of date will 
be given in the May number. We are permit- 


ted to sav, however, that either the last week 
in June or the first week in July will be selected. 
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EDITORIAL. 


As we write, it seems quite pos- 
sible that by the time this paper 
isin our readers’ hands, our coun- 


ON THE 

BRINK OF 

WAR. try may be at war. Fortunately, 

the course of the President has 

been such that we feel sure war will not come 

through needless provocation on the part of our 
Government. 

But, while Mr. McKinley will try to maintain 
peace, there are newspaper editors and members 
of Congress who have done all they could to 
plunge the country into war. Strangely enough, 
these wretched men call themselves patriotic, 
and they even get some simple-minded persons 
to believe them such. They say that war wili be 
a good thing, that it will put money into circula- 
tion, that it will stimulate shipbuilding and 
many kinds of manufactures, that it will call out 
the manly qualities of courage and endurance. 

All this is true. Much the samie may be said 
of sickness. The money you have painfully sav- 
ed up for your son’s education, or for your trip 
to Europe, will be put into rapid circulation 
among the doctors, the nurses and the apotheca- 
ries. If the illness is long, the Sheriff will pro- 
bably get a good fee for selling you out, and if it 
reaches its full end, it will have a good effect on 
the undertaker’s trade. In illness the patience 
and self-sacrifice of the wife and mother are 
shown at their highest; the sympathy of friends 
is called out, and a kind word is given even by 
yourenemy. The sufferer is calied on to exercise 
the grace of submission and the virtue of forti- 
tude. By practise in the care of illness the phy- 
sician acquires his wonderful skill in diagnosis 
and in treatment. 

Fires in our cities offer the same benefits, with 
the added charm of picturesqueness. The roar of 
the conflagration, the dazzling splendor of the 
flames, the appalling column of smoke, the dash 
of the heavy engines along the street, form a 
more magnificent picture, even, than a battle. 
We need not enlarge on the courage of the fire- 
men and the stimulus to the building trades. 
Nevertheless, we think that a band of patriots 
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who should be found employed in distributing 
yellow fever and cholera germs throughout the 
country, and starting fires in our large cities 
would be so far misunderstood that they would 
be torn to pieces by their fellow citizens before 
the police could rescue them. 

Yet neither pestilence nor fire, nor both togeth- 
er, can be called as great an evil as war. It is 
not only the destruction of life and property that 
is to be considered, but the cultivation of hatred, 
the relapse in feeling and aim into barbarism, the 
inevitable wholesale swindling and demoraliza- 
tion of the people which make the greatest evil 
of war. 

Yet, even so, there are times when war is the 
less of two evils. If it is, it must be accepted as 
such with firmness and courage. 


coer 


WE dare say, after all, cruelty is 
not so much a vice as it is a de- 
fect; that it proceeds not so much 
from moral perversity as from a 
lack of imagination. If the Turk knew how 
much it hurt an Armenian to be impaled, if a 
Spaniard realized the hardship of starving to 
death as the concentrados experience it, they 


SAVE THE 
BIRDS. 


would very likely learn to be reasonably humane. 

We have reached this conclusion after observ- 
ing that good, gently reared women, in whose 
hearts divine, tender pity has its home on this 
earth—that these women encourage by their pat- 
ronage the cruel slaughter of the harmless, pretty 
birds of which—I would say of whom—we ought 
to make trusting friends. We are glad to see 
that a society has been founded in this state to 
protect our native birds from extermination by 
discouraging the somewhat barbarous fashion of 
sticking fragments of the dead bodies of the little 
songsters in our clothes. 

The Board of officers of this ‘* Audubon So- 
ciety,’’ as it is appropriately named, contains the 
names of men high in political, religious and 
educational circles, but the best promise for its 
suecess is that leading women, of culture, social 
position and executive ability have taken hold of 
the work in earnest. 

Much may be done in the schools to cultivate 
the feeling of fellowship with and guardianship 
over our little brothers in feathers. Children 
naturally like to learn about animals, and if they 
are led to learn in such a way as to sympathize 
and to love, thev will be life-long friends of these 
little creatures. 

St. Francis, we are told, preached to his broth- 
ers the birds, of the love of God. If we will study 
the ways of these bright and attractive creatures, 
perhaps we shall find that they can preach very 
effectively to us on the same subject. 
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THE SILENT WORKERS. 


Whe SILENT WORKER, the beautiful paper 
“Li” maintained by the New Jersey School for 
the Deaf, publishes a table compiled from the 
‘American Annals of the Deaf,’’ which shows 
that there are in the United States 90 schools for 
the deaf, with 11,424 pupils. No one who has 
ever visited one of these institutions need be 
told that there is no phase of educational work— 
we might almost say of human life—i:more inter- 
esting and pathetic than that which is carried on 
among these silent workers. And it isa matter 
for New Jersey people to rejoice at, that the 
school for deaf-mutes supported on by our State 
at Trenton is one of the best, although there are 
others larger and more amply equipped. But 
the Trenton school does its best with the com- 
paratively humble means afforded it, the appro- 
priation for last year having been $40,000, and it 
keeps well up with the most advanced methods 
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of instruction for its wards, who are left so help- 
less by birth or circumstance. And these meth- 
ods produce results so marvellous that they can 
only be fully credited by those who have the 
privilege of witnessing them. This any citizens 
of our State can do, by visiting the School for 
Deaf-Mutes at Trenton, where they will receive 
a hearty welcome. The New Jersey school had 
161 pupils last year. The largest schools for the 
deaf in the United States are the Illinois Institu- 
tion at Jacksonville, with 589 pupils, the Penn- 
svlvania Institution at Philadelphia, with 564, 
the Ohio Institution at Columbus, with 530, and 
the New York Institution, in New York, with 
465. There are several others with pupils rang- 
ing from the latter number down to 4oo, and 
others with from 200 to 400. The Pennsylvania 
school occupies a property valued at a million 
dollars. That of California, at Berkeley, with 
only a few more pupils (170) than New Jersey 
has, 1s worth $550,000. The New Jersey pro- 
perty is valued at $100,000. Our State has cer- 


.tunly not been any too liberal in its provision 


for this most interesting and merciful work.— 
Paterson Press. 
oD 
THE HAND OF LINCOLN. 


Took on this cast, and know the hand 
That bore a nation in its hold: 

From this mute witness understand 
What Lincoln was—how large of mold. 


The man who sped the woodman’s team, 
And deepest sunk the ploughman’s share, 
And pushed the laden raft astream, 
Of fate before him unaware. 


This was the hand that knew to swing 

The axe—since thus would Freedom train 
Her son—and made the forest ring, 

And drove the wedge, and toiled amain. 


Firm hand, that loftier office took, 
A conscious leader’s will obeyed, 

And, when men sought his word and look, 
With steadfast might the gathering swayed. 


No courtier’s, toying with a sword, 
Nor minstrel’s, laidacrossa lute : 
A chief's, uplifted to the Lord 
When all the kings of earth are mute! 


The hand of Anak, sinewed strong, 
The fingers that on greatness clutch ; 
Yet, lo! the marks their lines along 
Of one who strove end suffered much. 


* For here in knotted cord and vein 
I trace the varying chart of years; 
I know the troubled heart, the strain, 
The weight of Atlas—and the tears. 


Again I see the patient brow 
That palm erewhile was wont to press; 
And now ’tis furrowed deep, and now 
Made smooth with hope and tenderness. 


For something of a formless grace 
This molded outline plays about; 

A pitying flame, beyond our trace, 
Breathes like a spirit, in and out— 


The love that cast an aureole 
Round one who, longer toendure, 
Called mirth toease his ceaseless dole, 
Yet kept his nobler purpose sure. 


Lo, as I gaze, the statured man, 

Built up from yon large hand, appears ; 
Atype that Nature wills to plan 

But once in all a people’s years. 


What betterthan this voiceless cast 
To tell of such a one as he, 
Suce through its living semblance passed 
The thought that bade a race be free. 
. —E. C. Sleadman. 


CNS 
“ DRIFT WEED.”—A BOOK OF POEMS, 
BY H, M. BURNSIDE. 


0) Y OST of our readers are familiar with the 
>)| ( name of Helen Marion Burnside, the deaf 
<5 lady who has contributed more than one 
sweet song to our page. To them, therefore, the 
announcement that a volume of her poems has 
been issued to the world must be of interest. <A 
preface, written by Miss Rosa Nouchett Carey, 
the novelist, states that Miss Burnside’s friends 
have long felt that there should be some record 
of her life work, and that the rich gleanings of 
nearly five and twenty years should be gathered 
up and utilized. With this we cordially agree, 
and trust that the book will meet with a generous 
welcome. To quote further from the preface ; 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


CHOSE of us, who were not shut out by deafness in infancy from the enjoyment of Mother 
Kc) Goose, the Shakespeare of the nursery, will remember being danced on the nurse’s or 


“SY mother’s knee to the music of the rhyme 


‘Ride a cock horse 


To Banbury Cross.’ 


If we have read romances of the Middle Ages, such as Stevenson's ‘* Black Arrow’ or 
Charles Reade’s ‘‘ Cloister and Hearth,’’ we shall remember that the messenger hearing the pro- 
elamation of the king or of the sheriff rode up to the cross in the middle of the village and 
having blown his horn, announced his message to the crowd that gathered about him, and, 
perhaps, fastened up a written copy of his message. 
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The cut which we give on this page will show what handsome and elaborate structures 


these crosses sometimes were. 


The one represented is a market cross, that is, it was placed in the square at which a 
market was regularly held. In the Middle Ages the most of the wholesale trade was carried 
on in markets or fairs, held in some cases on a certain day of the week, but more often at 


a certain time of the year. 


Crosses of much the same kind were erected at many places for the use of the clergy when 
they held services in the open air. These were called ‘‘ preaching crosses.’’ 
Then there were often erected memorial crosses, in honor of some illustrious person, just 


as memorial windows are placed in churches. 


For instance, Edward First, of England, caused 


a rich cross to be set up at every place where the body of his brave and devoted wife, Eleanor, 
whom he dearly loved, had rested on its way to the place of burial. 


‘If posterity praises the wounded standard 
bearer, who guards his standard and fights brave- 
ly to the last, surely we cannot withhold appre- 
ciation and sympathy—I may add reverence— 
from one who sings so sweetly, and in such true 
melody in spite of her limitations ; and the very 
fact that Helen Marion Burnside cannot hear the 
music of her own songs adds a deeper pathos to 
their rhythm. ‘‘ But good wine needs no bush, 
and forall this, Miss Burnside’s poems are loved 
and valued for the cultured and beautiful thoughts 
thus enshrined in melodious verse. ‘‘ Already 
the unwearied Singer has begun to reap a few 
golden sheaves; her cheery words have given 
comfurt to many a sad heart, and soothed manya 
sufferer.’’ Of the verses contained in this book 


we like best: ‘‘ The Old Pot-Pourri Jar,’’ and 
‘*The Moorland by the Sea. ”’ 


Oh, the moorland by the sea, where the purple heather 
graweth, 

And the bracken rears its crozier ’midst the mosses and 
the ling—- 

Where the brown bee croons its song as it gaily homeward 


goeth, 

And the wheeling sea-bird stoopeth the white wonder of 
its wing. 

There the little islets lie bright and fair beyond all tell- 
ing, 

In a ring of fairy-foam bells that for ever round them 

play, 

And the sea-gulls’ plaintive cry echoes o’er their rocky 
dwelling, 

And the warm wind lightly ruffles the calm surface of 


the bay. 
a7 —_Ephphatha. 
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“Silent Worker” 
x Art Competition. .x 


I its : 
Weth the purpose of stimulating interest 
in the art education of the deaf, both among 
the pupils themselves and among our readers: 
the management of Tur SILENT WORKER 
have decided to invite the students tn the art 
departments of the schools of the deaf tn this 
country to compete tn a contest, on the terms 
Stated below. 


(4) Any pupil tn any school for the deaf 
in the l'nited States, excepting the New 
Jersev School for Deaf-Mutes, may compete 
in this contest on complying with the follow: 
me rules. 


(2) kKach competitor shall send to the Pub- 
lisher of the SILENT WORKER a drawing. 
designed and executed entirely by such com- 
petitor, of the stze of 7 bv 10 inches, tn etther 
pen-and-ink or wash, illustrating some scene 
tr the poem of Maud Muller. No more 
than one drawing will be recetved from any 
one competitor. 


(7?) kKach drawing entered must be ac- 
companied by a certificate from the teacher of 
the person making theentry, to the effect that 
the author of the drawing ts a pupil ina 
school for the deaf, and has designed and 
evecuted the work entered under his or her 
wNaMe. 

(y) The drawing must not bear the name 
of the author nor of the school from which it 
comes, but both the name of the pupil and of 
the school must be written etther on the wrap- 
per or on an enclosed slip of paper. When 
received, each entry will be marked with a 
number, which will also be marked on the 
paper giving the name of the author and the 
school. The judges will not know from what 
school or from whom any drawing comes. 


(5) Extrees will close May roth, 1808, 
when the drawings will be placed tn the hands 
of the judges, Miss Mary C. Field, the head 
of the art department of the N. J. State 
Normal School, Miss Margaret B. Parker, 
assistant in the same department, and Aiss 
Eva Struble, teacher of drawing tn the public 
schools of Trenton. N. /. 

The successful competitor will be announced 
in the May tssue of THE SILENT WORKER, 
and will recetve, at once, as prize, a copy of 
De Amtici’s ‘* Morocco,”’ tn two volumes, 
illustrated. The successful drawing will be 
engraved at the expense of the paper and will 
appear in the June issue, together with a 
sketch of the author and of the school in which 
the drawing was produced. A handsome 
certificate will go with the prize. Similar 
handsome certificates of honorable mention 
well be given to any drawings which may 
come very near the standard of the winning 
one. 
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Subscribe for the SILENT WoRKER. Only 
50 cents a year. 
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School - Room. 


Conducted by R. B. Lloyd, A.B. 


Geography. 


1. Draw a picture of an island. 
2. What is it surrounded by ? 
3. Are all islands surrounded by water? 
4. Have you ever seen an island ? 
5. What island was it? 
6. How do you know it is an island ? 
7. Where is it? 
8. Is Newfoundland an island ? 
know ? 
g. Why is not New Jersey called an island ? 
10. Name an island in the Pacific Ocean. In 
the Atlantic Ocean. In the Gulf of Mexico. 
11. How do islands differ ? 
12. Where are the West India islands? 
13. Why is Cuba called a continental island ? 
14. Why are the Azores and Bermudas called 
oceanic islands ? 
15. How are coral islands formed ? 
16. In which ocean are there many coral is- 


How do you 


lands ? 
17. What is the island of Newfoundland famous 
for? 


IT. 


1. Where is Agincourt ? 

2. What great battle was fought there ? 

3. Where is the Amazon river ? 

4. About how long is it ? 

5. How wide is it at its mouth ? 

6. Why is it unlikely that cities will ever be 
built on its banks ? 
7. Where is Venice ? 

S. What is remarkable about it ? 

g. Where is Haarlem ? 

10. What manufactures has it ? 

11. Relate the story of the siege of Haarlem by 
the Spaniards. 
12. What constitutes Japan ? 
13. What is the chief ruler called ? 
14. What is the capital ? 
15. What is the chief port ? 
16. What mines has Japan ? 
17. What are the principal crops? 
18. What kind of people are the Japanese ? 


III. 


( Questions. ) 

1. Where is France? 

2. In what direction is it from New Jersey and 
how far ? 

3. About how many people has it? 

4. Is it a warm or a cold country ? 

5. Has it four seasons like New Jersey ? 

-s6 What are the people called ? 

7. What can you tell about Paris ? 

8. How can you go to France; how long does 
it usually take; where would vou probably dis- 
embark ; 

9. Why do so many Americans go to Paris ? 


what would it cost vou for the voyage ? 


to. Name a line direct to France. 
( duswers. ) 


1. France is in the western part of Europe. 
2. It is east of New Jersey. It is 3000 miles 
from here. 

3. It has 37,000,000 people. 

4. It is a warm country. 

5. I think that it has four seasons like New 
Jersey. 

6. The people are called French. 


trae 


_ THE SILENT WORKER. _ 


7. Paris is the most beautiful city and it is the 
world’s center of modern art, fashion, and 
pleasures. The ladies are famous for beautiful 
dresses. 

8. Ican goto France by steamship; It takes 
one week ; I would probably disembark at Havre 
or Brest; It would cost about $100. ; 

9. Many Americans go to Paris, because they 
want to see the beautiful thing. 

10. The French Line is direct to France. 
IV. 
The Potato. 

1. What 
cultivated ? 
What do we plant to get it? 

3. When is it planted ? 
4. When is it harvested ? 
5. What is a bushel of them worth ? 
6. How much does a bushel of them weigh ? 
7. Are small potatoes marketable ? 
8. What are they good for ? 
9. What varieties of the potato can you namie ? 
o. How are potatoes sold ? 
11. Where are they sold ? 
12. Why is the potato more extensively grown 
than tobacco? 
13. Why do we cook them ? 
14. What useful substance is obtained from the 
potato ? 


vegetable is the most extensively 


to 


Great Britain. 
(Heads for Description. ) 


1. Position. 

2. Latitude and longitude. 

3. Boundaries. 

4. How separated from the continent. ’ 
5. Extent. 

6. Surface. 

7. Principal rivers. 

8. Chmate. 

g. Vegetable products. 


10. Mineral. 
11. Manufactures. 
12. Composition. 
3. Cities. 
14. Seaports. 
15. Population, race, language, religion, dress 
education. 
16. Commerce. 
17. Government. 
18. Foreign possessions. 
. 
History. 
1. When did the Civil War begin ? 
2. How long did it last ? 
3. Who was President of the United States at 
the time ? 
4. Why did the southern states secede? 
5. Who was elected President of the Confeder- 
ate states ? 
6. Name three Union generals and three Con- 
federate generals. 
>. Who was ‘‘ Stonewall’’ Jackson ? 
8. Why was he so called ? 
9g. Who became the most distinguished of the 
Confederate generals ? 
IT. 


1. When did the great Civil War end ? 

2. Tell how President Lincoln was killed ? 

3. Who was his successor ? 

4. Who made him unpopular? 

5. What was the purpose of the thirteenth 
amendment to the Constitution ? 
administartion 


whose was the 


6. During 
Union Pacific railroad completed ? 
7. What were the ‘‘ Alabama Claims.’ 


, 


8. How much money did the court award the 
United States ? 
Filling Blanks, 
I. 
Fill each blank with a verb. 


1. John ——— apples and figs. 

2. He me an orange this morning. 

3. Have you my aunt to-day ? 

4. I ——— her yesterday. 

5. She has ——— mea knife. 

6. He me go home at two o’ clock. 

7. I had my dinner when he came. 

8. Has John your new kite ? 

9. How long is it since you have James ? 
his apples before the 


10. The boy has 
time. 


11. My father me a new sled last Chris- 


_tmas. 


Fill each blank with one of the forms of Go: 
Il. 

Charles has to Boston. 

When did he ——— ? 

He ——— yesterday. 

Did his sister with him ? 

He ——— with his uncle. 

Have the children 

They ——— an hour ago. 

Had he - when you called ? 

The man to the concert last evening. 

He should have earlier. 


IIT. 


Fill each blank with a form of RISE Or RAISE : 


ry eee * 


home ? 


onl 


— 
- $ 


1. I have early every morning this 
week. 

2. He has himself from the floor. 

3. He the box and looked under it. 


4. The bread ——— rapidly. 
5. They at the signal. 
6. Yesterday the kites high in the air. 
7. Will you the window ? 

8. If vou had early, it would have been 
all right, for the man came in time. 

g. As they to depart he asked them to 
call again, and they promised to do so. 

10. Did you see the kite after it had 
above the trees ? 


IV. 
Fill each blank with ane of the forms of UE ; 
on the floor to-day. 
on the chair long? 
on the desk all day. 
on the sofa if I* get a_pil- 


1. The boy has 

2. Has the coat 

3. Your shawl has 
4. Will you 


low ? 

5. Yesterday that large book on your 
desk. 

6. Havethechildren under the tree long? 

7. That book has ——— on the table for a 
book. 


8. Let your book ———— where it fell. 


9. You —— in bed late this morning. 


AN EASTER EGG. — 
Made by an air bubble while stereotyping a drawing 
on card board by the white-on-black engraving process. 
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FROM THE * DAILY BULLETIN” 


A Little Paper Printed for The Pupils of 
a the New Jersey School. 


Friday, March 4. 


Yesterday Thomas Taggart got a box of flowers from 
home. He gave Mr. Jenkins a bunch of sweet violets. 
They are of the variety called ‘‘ California,’’ and each 
blossom is as big as a half dollar. 

A pair of birds have begun to build their nest in one 
of the trees in the circle in front of the main building. 

Within two days two applications for admission have 
been received. One of them is from a little boy in 
Jersey City named Brede. His father is a deaf-mute and 
used to go to school in New York to Mr. Jenkins. The 
other child is a little girl and also lives in Jersey City. 

Yesterday a gentleman came here from Jersey City to 
see Charles Baeder. He said that he knows Mr. 
Charles Hummer, a former pupil of this school, very 
well. Mr. Hummer has steady work in a printing-office 
and earns $16a week. He is regarded as a smart work- 
man and a fine young man. 

Saturdry, 5. 


Mr. Lloyd lectured to the pupils in chapel last evening 
and told about the current history of the time. 

In the Alert society, the committee on amusements are 
getting up tableaus for the next meeting. 

Louis Henrich and Harris Weinberg do very nice work 
in the shoe-shop. The girls’ shoes they finished look as 
well as store shoes. 

After chapel the boys went down in the gymnasium to 
practice for the game to be played with the Model School 
team this afternoon. The game will be played in their 
gymnasium at 3 o’clock. 

Miss Emma Atkinson went home yesterday morning 
on the 11.24 train. She had a most enjoyable time and 
said our school was more progressive than she had ex- 
pected to find it. She was tendered a little reception at 
Mr. and Mrs. Porter’s on Thursday evening. 

Monday, 7. 


Welling Titus wants to play a game with his team 
from the Model School against our second team. He 
wants to play on Friday evening. The challenge has 
been referred to Mr. Sharp. 

Last Saturday afternoon the team of the State Schools 
played a game of basket-ball with our boys. The Nor- 
mal boys won by the score of 37to0o. The game was in 
the Normal School gymnasium. 

There will be a fair at the Hamilton School next Fri- 
day and Saturday. The principal of the school is Mrs. 
Lloyd’s sister. Mrs. Lloyd and Mrs. Porter are making 
many beautiful things for the fair. Prabably some of 
our older pupils will go to it. The admission is only 
five cents on Saturday afternoon. 

The illness of Weston Jenkins, Jr., is pronounced ty- 
phoid fever. Dr. Clark isin attendance. He says that 
the patient is doing as well as any one can with that 
disease. Weston wishes to thank his friends for their 
kind inquiries as to his condition. Of course Mrs. Jen- 
kins will have to give up her classin Sunday School. 
Perhaps either Miss March or Mrs. Porter with take it. 


Tuesday, 8. 


Mr. Hearnen has given the order for a new book case 
to the N. J. School-Church Furniture Co. It will be 
ready in about two weeks. 

It is thought that ‘“‘Juny’’ Jenkins got the typhoid fever 
by drinking water from wells in the country when he 
was bicycling, or city water that had not been boiled. If 
the pupils do not want to be sick, they must not drink 
any water except that from the new tanks. It is pure 
and cool as well as wholesome. 

Wednesday, 9. 


Josie and Theresa Smith will come back to school soon. 
We are very sorry for them, because they have lost their 
father. They are good girls and try to learn. 

Mr. Hearnen is going to setup the little toy cook-stove 
in Mrs. Porter’s room, so she can use it to teach the lit- 
tle children. Although it is small, it will really boil and 
fry, like a big stove. The children will think it great 
fun to use it. 

Yesterday afternoon the boys, under the direction of 
William Gallagher, got the base-ball ground in shape and 
put up the base stop. They can now play base-ball 
whenever the weather permits, but perhaps asnowstorm 
will come and cover the field knee-deep with snow. 

Yesterday Miss Dellicker’s mother came to the school 
with her cousin, Mrs. Moore, and little boy whose name 
is Norman. They were interested in whatthey saw. 
Norman thought it very strange that the boysand girls 
can not hear, but can talk with their fingers. 


Thursday, 10. 


A good many bicycles are out now. It is good bicycl- 
ing weather. 

The boys and girls in Class V. are much interested in 
the story of Hop O’ My Thumb. 

Last evening the first basket team played a game with 
some hearing boys and won by a score of 26 to 12. 

Mr. Jenkins has got three new magazines for the lib- 
rary. They are The School Review, The Biblical World, 
and The American Journal of Sociology. 

The boys play base-ball now, for the weather is good 
and the groundis dry. There will be a game this after- 
noon between a nine captained by G. Theile anda nine 
captained by F. Walz. 

Friday, 11. 

Mercer Myers has begun to gotoschoolagain. He 
says that he feels first-rate, but his temperature is stilla 
little above the normal. 

There is plenty of work to be done now in cleaning up 


the yard and getting everything in apple-pie order. The 
small boyscan help about it. 

The new book-case which is making for our library at 
the factory of the N. J. School-Church Furniture Co., is 
almost finished. It will be very nice. 

Weston Jenkins, Jr., is doing very well. He sleptail 
last night, and his temperature is only 1co degrees. He 
has a trained nurse and is getting along nicely. 

Yesterday afternoon Mr. Jenkins went down to English- 
town, as he had some business to attend to. He started 
on his bicycle, but the roads were so abominable that he 
came back by train. 

Saturday, 12. 


Yesterday afternoon Mr. Hearnen took a lot of the 
boys to Gunson’s store and bought suits forthem. They 


“must take good care of them. 


Mr. John Geiger, of Paterson, was here yesterday. He 
is out of work for the present. He is a skilful weaver 
and gets the highest wages. 

A number ofthe girls went to the fair at the Hamilton 
school last evening, under the charge of Miss Mary Holl- 
oren. They had avery nice time. Some more pupils are 
going this afternoon. 

Last evening a team of boys fromthe Y. M.C. A. came 
here to play withour boys. They thought that a game 
had been arranged, but it wasa misunderstanding. How- 
ever, not to disappoint them, Mr. Sharp let them play. 
The Y. M.C. A. boys won by the score of 6to 2. 


To-day is the tenth anniversary of the great blizzard. 
What a contrast the weatheris! Now, the maple trees 
are in flower, the crocus are almost ready to bloom, the 
farmers are ploughing, and the birdsare beginning to 
appear. Then, the temperature was zero, the wind was 
blowing a gale and the snow drifted over the top ofthe 
fence at the back of the yard. 

Monday, 14. 


The crocuses in the little bed back of the main build- 
ing are in bloom already. It is earlier than they have 
bloomed any year. 

On Saturday afternoon the Model School team played 
the return game in ourgymnasium. It was one of the 
most interesting and closely contested games of the 
season and was witnessed by a number of visitors and 
most all of ourown school. In the first halfthe score 
stood to to 10, and in the middle of the second half it was 
16 to 16, but our boys were determined and won by a score 
of 21 to17. There were a few fouls called due to accident 
rather than design and the game wasaclean one. A 
Polaner is quite expert in throwing goals, and W. Galla 
gher kept his opponents whenever he held the ball. 


Tuesday, 15. 


Miss Tilson is confined to her bed by illness. She has 
engaged Mrs. Brearly as her substitute, to teach until 
she is well again. We hope tosee her in a few days. 

Yesterday afternoon, while Mr. Jenkins was going over 
to the city on his wheel, the chain broke and struck him 
on the knee. He is a little lame, in consequence, this 
morning. 

The girls are to have a flower-bed next tothe fence in 
their play-ground. They have subscribed and paid in 
the money for the flower-seeds. They anticipate much 
pleasure in time. 

Mr. Hearnen is going to give the boiled water system 
another trial to day. When it is ready, the pupils must 
use the boiled water exclusively fordrinking. You know 
the unboiled water is dangerous, as it sometimes causes 
malaria and typhoid fever. 

Miss Bunting is obliged to stop teaching for a short 
while, by the advice of her physican. She will go to the 
South to recover her health. Mrs. Lloyd will take her 
place as substitute teacher. Miss Bunting will goto 
Georgia, and will stay with anold friend who lives there. 


Wednesday, 16. 


Mrs. Myers received a large bunch of daffodils from 
her friends, the Misses Lalor, and she sent a bouquet of 
them to Juny Jenkins. He was very much pleased. 

Weston Jenkins, Jr., continuestoimprove. The doctor 
asked him yesterday what he thought he couldeat. He 
answered that he thought he could eat fried elephant. 

Miss Bunting left lastevening. She wentto New York 
tosee her mother. From there she will go to Georgia, to 
visit her friend. Mrs. Lloyd is here to teach her classes 
during her absence. 

I never saw such anearly Spring at this. The crocus 
are in full bloom and the eaily shrubs, as the Japan 
quince, are coming into leaf. But we must remember 
the old saying: “If Marchcomes in like a lamb, he will 
go out likea lion.’’ 

Harry Smith was around here lastevening. He is do- 
ing finely in his place in Messrs. Cresse & Robert’s 
printing-office. He has ordered anew bicycle. He is 
quite arider, andexpects to enter in the races at the In- 
er-State Fair next Fall. 

Thursday, 17. 


So many of the pupils have been vaccinated that Mr. 
Porter has printed labels ‘* Hands Off,”’ which the pupils 
put on their sore arms. 

The apparatus for boiling the drinking water is now 
inuse. The water is kepticed, and the pupils prefer to 
drink it rather than the warmer water from the faucets. 

Mrs. Myers has made a beautiful piece of lace-work to 
give to her friend, an old lady ofeight-six. Allthe ladies 
who have seen it say it is exquisite. 

Miss Tilson is sick with a severe attack of the grip. 
Her mother has arrived from her home in Vermont, to 
take care of her. We hope she will soon be all right 
again. 

Mr. Porter has ordered a fine newcamera. When he 
gets ithe will probably become a ‘‘camera fiend.’’ The 
new dark-room in the industrial building will be ready 
for use as soon as the plumbing has been putin. 


This evening there is to be a game of basket-ball in the 
Y. M.C. A.hall. Mr. Jenkins has some tickets for it. 
He will give some of themto Mrs. Swartz, who will take 
some of the girls. He will let the membets of our team 
go, so they can pick up some points about the game. 


Lily Johnson wrote in her journal that Miss Hills came 
to the school to-day, while Miss Yard had gone to New 
York, in order to take care of the pupils who Nave the 
plague. Mrs. Keeler said : ‘‘None of the pupils have the 
plague. Lily said ‘Yes. I read inthe paper about the 
people in Bombay who have the plague. Their arms 
swellandturn black. The pupils have the same.’’ She 
meant the pupils who have been vaccinated. 

Friday, 18. 
There are a good many boys with sore arms, from be- 


ing vaccinated. They can not work, so they have to loaf 
around in work hour. 


Mr. Whalen says that Louis Henrich is the best work- 
man among the shoe-making boys. He is very quiet and 
industrious. 


Yesterday morning Mr. Woodward was here with an- 
other gentleman. They looked at the new apparatus for 
boiling water for the pupils to drink. It works all right, 
but it boils more water than we need. 


Yesterday was the warmest day we have had this sea- 
son. In the afternoon the tempearture rose almost to 70 
degrees. That is as warm asa cool day in summer. But 
we must expect more cold weather, frost and perhaps 
snow. 


This morning there wasa runaway on Chestnut avenue. 
The horse ran into our fence and knocked down a part of 
it. Mr. Newcomband Mr. McLaughlin will mend it this 
morning. The horse also broke the plate-glass window 
in the front ofastore on Chestnut avenue. 


Saturday, 19. 


Miss Tilson is pretty sick. The chances are that it may 
ke some time before she is able to work again. 


Weston Jenkins, Jr., is not quite so well. His tempear- 
ture is higher, but we hope it is nothing serious. 

Miss Conger came back from her home this morning, 
where she had seen her mother, who wasill. She is 
better now. 


Last evening our boys played a game of basket-ball 
with the Manhattan team, and won by the score of 9 to 7. 
The visitors played arough game and Mr. Sharp will not 
let our team play with them again. 


The fire-extinguishers worked finely last night in put- 
ting out the fire. The water in them is charged with car- 
bonic acid gas, like soda water, and it is like a wet blan- 
ket thrown over a fire. 


The spring-like weather still continues. The trees are 
coming into leaf and the early flowers are beginning to 
open. Yesterday Mr. Sharp went into the country and 
brought a bunch of trailing arbutus. The flowers were 
not quite open, but perhaps they will open in water. 


Last night ‘‘the yellow kid” got up about one o'clock 
and went into the bath-room and set fire to the clothes- 
basket. Thomas Fleming happened to be awake a: d 
smelled the smoke and called Mr. Sharpand Mr. Vail 
came with a fire extinguisher and put the fire out. It 
charred the floor and blistered the paint, but did no other 
harm, except to destroy the clothes-baskets. Mr. Jen- 
kins will send the little boy home. He must be insane. 


Monday, 21. 


Weston Jenkins, Jr., had a very restless night, having 
a nervous chill followed bya high fever. We all are very 
sorry he has a relapse. 

Miss Trask has given Mrs. Swartzan invitation to bring 
some of the girls over tothe Normal School this after- 
noon to see a basket-ballgame. We hope it will not be 
too stormy to go. 


There is no person that comes to the school that re- 
ceives a more cordial welcome than the postman. From 
the time he comes in sight he is eagerly watched in ex- 
pectancy of receiving letters from our friends. 


On Saturday afternoon, Mrs. Myers and Hazel, and 
Miss Conger went over to the Lalor Farm and saw the 
large beds of daffodils. They grow finely and the Lalors 
give awaya great many, for they are very generous with 
them. 

Tuesday, 22. 


We hope to have a new sidewalk along the front of our 
grounds this summer. It will be a big improvement. 


Weston Jenkins, Jr., was worse yesterday afternoon, 
but he had a good night’s rest and is doing wellthis 
morning. 


Mr. Whalen is very fond of gardening at his home. 
He hasa shurb with yellow flowers in full bloom out of 
doors, He also has a good many flowers which will 
bloom later on. 


Miss Tilson is improving, but she will not be able to 
come to school as long as the weather is bad. Itisa 
great comfort to her to have her mother with her. 


Yesterday afternoon Mr. Woodward was atthe school 
to look at the damage caused bythe fire. He said that 
Thomas Fleming deserved very much credit for his 
presence of mind. He is a brave fellow. 


Wednesday, 2}. 
William Gallagher is now at work ona wall-cabinet. 
He will try to make a nice job of it. 
Yesterday afternoon a man came here to see about the 
damage done by the fire. He was sent by the insurance 


companies. To-day carpenters will come to make the 
repairs. The insurance companies will pay the bills. 
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ALL SORTS. 


THE teachers at the Arkansas School have 
caught the bicycle fever. 


AMONG the trades to be taught at the Missouri 
School will be blacksmithing. 


THE ALABAMA. J/essenger, at Talledega, is in 
luck. It has secured $150 for adding new mate- 
rial and otherwise equipping its job department. 


Ar the right of the chapel door of Gallaudet 
National College for deaf-mutes grows a beautiful 
ivy which was planted there in 1873 by Dom 
Pedro, Emperor of Brazil.—/-v. 


THE governor of Rhode Island and members of 
the Legislature inspected the School for the Deaf 
at Providence last month. The school is asking 
an appropriation of $25,000 for new buildings. 


THE loyal address of the British residents of 
Smyrna, Asia Minor, recently sent to the Queen, 
was enclosed in ‘‘ acasket of chaste workmanship 
which was designed and carved by a deaf man.”’ 


THE military company of the Missouri school, 
forty strong, in full uniform, and equipped with 
U. S. rifles, paraded on Washington's birthday 
and gave a drill on the public square of Fulton. 


men SD 


DOUGLAS TILDEN has proved himself to be an 
author, as well as a sculptor, capturing a $100 
cash prize recently in the Over/and story contest. 
More than sixty manuscripts were handed 1n. 
—II7%sconsin Temes. 


Mr. GRANVILLE REDMOND arrived in New 
York from Paris recently, where he has been 
pursuing his art studies. He was the guest of 
Mr. Jacques Alexander for a couple of days and 
then started for his California home. 


REPUTATION is the mother, not only of study 
but of education. Like the fresco-painter, the 
teacher lays colors on the wet plaster which ever 
fade away, and which he must ever renew until 
they remain and brightly shine.—Avchter. 


ACCORDING to the California Mews there is a 
deaf newsboy in Los Angeles who sells from 
thirty to one hundred papers daily. So that he 
may have fio trouble in getting along, he wears 
around his hat the label ** Deaf-Mute Newsboy.”’ 


J. W. BLATTNER, Principal of the Texas 
School and editor of the Lone Star Weekly, has 
turned over the editorial pen to Messrs. Richard- 
son and Williamson. This step was made neces- 
sary owing to Mr. Blattner’s numerous duties as 
Principal. 


THE NEBRASKA SCHOOL will have a class at 
the Trans-Mississippi Exposition next summer 
to illustrate the system of teaching the deaf pur- 
sued in that State. As the school is located at 
Omaha not far from the exposition grounds, the 
expense need not be great. 


THE Standard tells of a deaf man who ealled at 
a house after night and was shot after the lady of 
the house had received no response to her request 
to know who was at the-door. Going to the 
house of a stranger after dark is not always safe 
for a deaf man.—Ilestern Pennsylvanian. 


THE REV. M. GEREND, President of St. John’s 
Deaf-Mute Institution at St. Francis, states that 
his school is unable to supply the demand for 
deaf-inute wood carvers. The carving trade is 
specially adapted to deaf-mutes and most of them 
became very proficient in it ina short time.— 7he 


Journal, 


Mri: C. DOoCHARTY and Mr. J. C. M’Kenzie, 
both deaf, have each a fine picture in the exhibi- 
tion at the Glasgow Royal Institute of the Fine 
Arts. The former shows a large oil painting, 
‘*Summer Calm—Old Kilpatrick ;’’ and the lat- 
ter, a smaller painting, entitled ‘‘ An Autumn 
Evening.’’—phphatha. 


THE agricultural department of the Missouri 
University will henceforth admit to its doors the 
graduates of the school for the deaf. ‘This with 
Minnesota is the only State allowing the 
deaftoenjoy this privilege. Other States should 
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make an effort for the extension of this liberty to 
their deaf students.—Aansas Star. 


Mrs. EpMUND Boornu, a well known and high- 
ly respected deaf lady of Anamosa, died on the 
25th of February, aged 80. She was the wife of 
the senior editor of the Anamosa /ureka, also 
one of the best known and highly respected deaf 
gentlemen in this country. 
have been paying glowing tributes to her mem- 
ory. 


Miss E. MARtIrr, whose novels, ‘‘ The Old 
Maniselle’s Secret,’’ ‘‘ The Princess of the Moor, ”’ 
etc., are so popular,’’ is a German writer, named 
Eugenie Johns. When she was young her fine 
voice attracted the attention of a princess, who 
had her educated for the stage, but having become 
deaf she left the stage and began to write novels. 
—Ephphatha. 


THE March number of the SILENT WORKER 
published at Trenton, N.J., hasan illustrated arti- 
cle on ourschool. ‘This is one of a series of like 
character relating to different schools for the 
Deaf. Mr. Jenkins wields a ready pen and the 
typographical work of his paper is of high order. 
—Marvland Bulletin. 


THE curators of Missouri State University, re- 
cently decided to admit graduates of the State 
School for the Deaf at Fulton, into the depart- 
ments of agriculture and mechanic arts, without 
examination. We believe the credit for such 
favorable action on the part of the curators, 
belongs to Superintendent McKee of the Mis- 
sourl School.—Opiéic. 


Mr. L. ARTHUR PALMER, of Nashville, Tenn., 
has removed to this city to reside permanently. 
During his few weeks’ stay in our midst a year 
ago, he made many friends who will be glad to 
hear of his return. He is engaged in a manu- 
facturing business, and is also the secretary and 
treasurer of a wholesale cigar company. Mr. 


Paliner’s return is calculated to give fresh impetus ° 


to matters literary and social.—S¢. Louzs Corres- 
pondent in Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 


DOUGLAS TILDEN seems not to be satisfied with 
Art and ‘Literature. Just now he passed into the 
realm of Science with success as an inventor. 
He has invented a novel pair of scissors and got 
therefore a patent from the government. The 
purpose of the scissors is to enable one to cut 
choice roses and other flowers without inconven- 
ience; that is, when one clips off a rose with the 
scissors, an attachment above the scissors serves 
to hold the cut flower out of reach of the thorns. 
—California News. 


A WEEKLY paper,called the Fultonian Democrat, 
is published by Ben. E. Brazelton, a graduate of 
the Tennesse Institution, at Fulton, Ky. It seems 
to have an extensivejadvertising patronage, has 
plenty of State and local news, written in a bright 
and breezy stvle, and has good, solid and judi- 
cious editorials on live topics. Altogether itisa 
credit to its publisher. There are six deaf men 
who successfully conduct weekly papers for the 
hearing public, namely, Messrs. Edmund Booth, 
W. LL. Hill, I. MeCreeryv, Matthew McCook, W. 
W. Beadell, and Ben. E. Brazelton.—/ea/- utes’ 


Journal, 


THE Sfandard tells of a deaf man calling at a 
house after dark, and being unable to hear the 
inquiry, in reply to his knock, as to whom he was, 
was shot, though not seriously wounded.  Call- 
ing after dark at strangers’ or other persons, 
and walking on the railroad, are dangerous for 
thedeaf. Mostof us know of instances where ad- 
ventures of more or less danger have been experi- 
enced in this way. Even persons who have deaf 
friends in the neighborhood and might be suppos- 
ed to use caution, seem to become excited when a 
knock is heard after night, and hearing no word 
spoken are apt to be unnecessarily quick with a 
gun.— Deaf-Mute Voice. 


THE DEATH, in Baltimore, of an aged deaf 
mute, from starvation, is a peculiarly sad one. 
With food and medicines at hand, he was too 
weak to get them, and when discovered by the 
kind friends who had heiped him and believed 
him convaleseing and strong enough to get along 


The newspapers. 


Journal, 


without assistance, he was too far gone to rally. 
It seems an error to have left him all alone, and 
he should have been taken to a hospital regard- 
less of his objections. However, no onecan blame 
the mission workers for the course taken. Hu- 
manity is prone toerrinjudgment. One thing 
that this case exemplifies to the thoughtless, is 
that a pastor’s duties are not summed up in the 
Sunday services and a sermon a week. The 
daily calls on those who minister to the temporal 
and spiritual wants of the deaf, would astonish 
the majority of deaf-mutes were they made known, 
The field covered by deaf ministers is a very wide 
one, their work is mainly with the humble classes, 
and their reward is only the consciousness of 
duty done. Travelling about from place to place, 
the comforts of a home life are largely denied our 
mission workers, and the ‘‘ easy times ’’ they are 
erroneously supposed to have, are in reality most 
trying and discouraging. It is a pity that most 
of the deaf do not comprehend this, and instead 
of leaving all the work and worry to their pastors, 


that they do not lend a helping hand and the en- 


couragement of a full appreciation.—Deaf- Alutes’ 
Journal, 


THE SILENT WORKER, itself always so well 
printed and beautifully illustrated that it may be 
called a perennial workof art, makes a_ special 
‘Sart number’’ of the issue for January, 1898. It 
contains biographical sketches and portraits of 
several deaf artists, most of whom have been 
mentioned in the dzxa/s at various times, but 
with less fullness than in this number of the 
Silent Worker. Theartists named are H. Hum- 
phrey Moore, Granville S. Redmond, Theophilus 
d’ Estrella, Douglas Tilden, Charles J. Le Clereq, 
John G. Saxton, Cadwallader LL. Washburn, 
Jacques Alexander, Albert Ballin, A. M. Blan- 
chard, Thomas Davidson, Alexander McGregor, 
Rene Princetean William Agnew, and Harry Ash. 
The same number of the SILENT WORKER contains 
an offer of a prize for the best drawing 7 x ro inches, 
in either pen-and-ink or wash, illustrating some 
scene in the poem of Maud Muller, designed and 
executed by any school for the deaf in the United 
States except in the New Jersey School. The 
New Jersey School is excluded from the competi- 
tion in order that there may be no possible sus- 
picion of partiality.—American Annals of the 
Deaf for feb. 


On FEBRUARY 7th, 1898, there died in Uhlen- 
horst, near Hamburg, Germany, a most remark- 
able deaf-mute, named John Pacher. The imime- 
diate cause of death was heart failure. 

Mr. Pacher began as a humble apprentice, and 
by ability and industry became the head ofa 
large lithographing establishment, which he him- 
self had founded. He also had the additional 
distinction of being appointed Imperial Commzs- 
stonvatn., 

In the vear 1890, on the roth and 11th of Janu- 
ary, ne celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
entering into business, with great festivities. 
Among the many persons present, besides deaf- 
mutes, to whom he was always a wari friend, 
colleague and companion, there were individuals 
prominent in commercial and political life, while 
others of high station and business prominence 
sent him messages of congratulation. 

Mr. Pacher was a man ofherculean proportions, 
standing over six feet in height, and possessing 
a frame that was well adapted to his stature, both 
in symmetry and strength. Personally he was a 
genial and lovablecompanion and a steady friend. 

Although not a scholarly man, he possessed 
intelligence of a high order and had a fair educa- 
tion 

One of Mr. Pacher’s most praiseworthy traits 
was his ready svmpathy and constant assistance 
to his deaf brethern who were less favorably 
circumstanced than himself. He will be greatly 
missed in deaf-mute circles and in organized work 
by associations of the deaf in Germany. And 
one thing is sure, his death will be deeply felt 
and sincerely mourned by the ‘‘silent brethren”’ 
throughout the German States.—Dea/-J/utes’ 


o 39 
The virtue of profuse generosity, by which, in- 
deed, they themselves are most directly advan- 
taged, is readily admitted by the vulgar as a 
cloak for many sins.—//eart vf Alid-Lothian. 
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High Grade Bicyele for 1898. 


Derf-mutes will do well to ride 


the ‘‘ Journal,” rode a ’?97 Hickok all 
repairs or even punciuring a tire. Mr. 


panton, has placed his order with us for 
New York can order their 1898) Hickok 
where the wheel can be scen. 


The W. 0. Hie 


the wheel the 
last 


AGENTS 
WANTED 

IN 

EVERY 

CITY. 

IWvile for prices. 
Editors do: Mr. Hodgson, for 
s‘ason without spending 5 cents for 
Pach, of the World, Worker and Comw- 


a new 1898 wheel. Residents of Greater 
through Mr. A. L. Pach, 935 Broadway, 


kok M’f’g Co., 
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HARDWARE, 2 PLUMBERS, 
HEATERS, = STEAM AND 
RANGES, j GAS FITTERS, 
MANTELS, [9] STEAM AND & 
GRATES, \ HOT WATER HEATING. 6 
TILE HEATERS AND = eeeeee AD 
FAGINGS. = ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES. ey 
BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUPPLIES. Ap 
+ 
© 8)70-89 95-88 30-88 30-88 39-88 30-98) 30-88 30-88 30-98) 30-98) 30-0) 


mute, who is at our Prince 
Street store, is ready at all 
times to cater to the wants 
of all those to whom he can 
make himself understood. 

He can offer clothes, shoes, 
hats and furnishings for man 
and boy; for warm weather 
and cold, for wet weather and 
dry; for any and every oc- 
casion. 


If you live out of town he 


will send you samples, finished 


goods on approval, goods 
which you may return for 

° | 
alteration, exchange, or re- 


fund of money, 
factory. 
Suppose you try it. 
ROGERS, PEET & Co. 


Prince and Broadway. 
Warren and Broadway. 
Thirty-second and Broadway. 


New York. 


if not satis- 


PACH BROS .x x 


Mr. A. L. Thomas, a deaf- 


 . Photographers, 
| 
935 Broadway, New York. 


Studios also at the seats of the follow- 
ing Colleges: 


Yale, Harvard, Princeton, U.S. M. A., 
Williams, Amherst, Smith, Wellesley, 


Wesleyan. 


Largest Photograph Establishment de- 


voted STRICTLY to PORTRAITURE in the 

world.. : 
a > - 

(S-our Fifty artists in the various 


branches turn out annually over 412,000 
photographs. 
_ > —_ 


Ce-Deaf patrons may obtain, at any 


of our studios, a special rate of $4 00° 


for silver cabinets and $5.00 for Carbon 
finish—which is fifty per cent discount 


from regular prices. 


TRENTON 
HARDWARE °«.. CO. 


(Successors to Dunn Hardware and Paint Co.) 


_ and Jerome B. Howard. A perfect self-in- 
_ structor. 


Hardware, House-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, 


Heaters, Ranges, Stoves, Grates, 
Tiles, Wood ard Slate Mantels, 
Tin Rooting, Gas Fixtures, 

Oil Cloths, &c., &c 


13 E. State St. TRENTON, N. J. 
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mounted for preservation and 
and Maps, Charts, Clippings, 
any kind. 


MAN 


TRENTON, - - 
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A New Device for School Use, in 
Photograplis or 


,UFACTURED 


OPEN. 


(Patent applied for. ) 


can be 
specimens of Pen Work. 
Tllustrations yf 


whieh 
use, 


ONLY BY 


New Jersey School-Church 
Furniture Co. 


- NEW JERSEY. 


Write for Circular and Prices, also Catalogue of School 
Furniture. 
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The Folding 
Pocket Kodak. 


Only 1% inches in thickness when closed, yet makes pictures 
24x34 inches. Takes our light-proof film cartridges and 


LOADS IN DAYLIGHT. 


The embodiment of photographic daintiness and utility, 


Price, Folding Pocket Kodak, with fine achromatic lens, $10.00 
Light-proof Film Cartridge, 12 exposures 244 x 34, - -40 


Kodak Catalogues free at agencies or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK C0. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


No Camera is a KODAK 
unless manufactured by 
the Eastman Kodak Co. 


HORTHAND How? 


ELF-TAUCHT suc, tthe 


Manual of Phonography, by Benn Pitman 


Over 355,000 sold. Thousands 
have mastered it; socan you. Sold by all 


G ror THE 


ARM 
zzz. KLONDIKE 


‘Prevail must be ® chosen with ay 


Consider—‘f you can keep the wet out y | 
of your rifle it will not rusinorfreeze. Only 


’ Marlin Repeaters 


i 
= 
pave Solid Tops, shedding water likea ¥ 
Y 
\ 
us 


duck’s back. Our 1%7-page book (just out) 
tells all about them. Up-to-date infor- 
mation about powders. black and smoke- 
ess; proper sizes, quantities, how to 
oad; hundreds of bullets, lead,alloyed, 
jae keted, soft-nosed, mushroom, ete W 
rajectories, velocities, penetr: itions. “Ail 37 
calibres 22 to 45; how to care for arms and >) 
1,000 other things, including many trade 2 
secrets never before given to the public. 
Free if you will send stamps for postage to 2 
The Marlia F.rearms Co., New Haven, Ct. 
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booksellers, or we will send with /4ono- 
graphic Reader and Phonographic Copy Book, 
post-paid, for $1.25. Catalog and fuil infor- 
mation free to those who wish to investi- 
gate first. Send name on postal card. 

THE BENN PITMAN SYSTEM 
has for 44 years been the standard. Called 
oy U.S. Bureau of Education “ The Amer- 
con System.” First prize, World’s Fair. 

T4E PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE Co., 
-- W. 4th St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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One Good Agent, and only one, 
in every locality, to take orders 


WANTED! 
tor “THE EARTH GIRDLED.” 


by Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage.—rare, radiant. and 
charming. with hundreds of new photos— 
lands. scenes, people and places. The world’s 
wonders aS seen and described by the greatest 
living preacher and orator. Agents are mak- 
ing from $5 to $10 daily. Demand enormous ! 
Big commission : Credit given: Fre ightage paid : 
Outfit free. Drop all trash and sell this master 
book for Holiday Gift purposes, and make $300 
per mouth. Address. for outfit and territory. 
People’s, 3941 Market street, 
Philade!phia, Pa. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


THE = ROME. 
pty Teens” : 
Y a , CRANK Ys! 
1k — , HANGER /! 
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‘‘For the past six months the RA- | 
CYCLE has offered $1,000.00 | 
to any one who would prove that there 
was not from QO to 30 per cent | 
LESS PRESSURE © the . 
crank hanger bearings, than those on 
the crank hanger of any other wheel in 
the world. Now is it not strange that 
no one has ever written in to the factory 
to take this up. There are hundreds 
and hundreds of bicycle factories. 

There are thousands of knockers and 
people with hammers ready to assail 
any thing, yet none have dared to come 


out openly and attempt to get the We War AGENTS ix EVERY, CITY 


$1,000.00 plumb. \WHY? BE- AND TOWN IN THE COUNTRY. 
13 CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 
CA USE IT 1S SO. cucaco omee SNAIL Cycle 6 INEG. Co. 
NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, D. Ris SW Corner Wabash Ave and Congress St. MIDDLETOWN, OMIO. 
106 Fulton, St. Thomas Circle. THIS MEANS ALMOST 1-3 LESS PRESSURE ON - 
THE BEARINGS. ETC. 
When you write, please mention THE SILENT WORKER. a me 
SOOO AAA AAAAAALAAAAAAADAAADAARADADAADADADADDDADDADS 
The latest and best preparation for the | 
$ GC RGRSHESRSHNGRSRSGESGRGRSGRSASD relief and cure of Asthma. Send for free GC RSRSRSGRSHNSRSGHRGRSHNSGRSGHRSGYD 
, sample. . ; 
FRANK P. TAYLOR'S § ouick revier--prcasant $ ASTHMA CURE 
ODOR $ 
© SSRNSHNSNSHNSNSNSHNSESHSRSH_D ene ew Er SNS NSN SGNSN SNS SSH SNS D 
F. P. TAYLOR, 103 w. 105m st.. New York ¢ 
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The tubes are of the first quality steel, cold-drawn and 
weldless. The hubs and bearings are turned from a bar of 
solid tool steel and are hardened and ground by our own 
special processes and by special machinery designed for 
the purpose. The connections are all of forged or drawn 
steel. The joints are all reinforced with tapered tubular 
liners. Enameling and nickeling are the best. 

Men’s Wheels in 22, 24, 26 and 28 inch seat posts. 

Ladies’ Wheels in 20, 22 and 24 inch seat posts. (The 
Liberty Ladies’ Wheel is peculiarly adapted to ladies on 
account of its low frame). 

(=> All sizes ready for quick delivery. Send for Cata- 
logue. 


THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO., § 
A Warren St., NEW YORK, 


F. L. Fuller, agent, 336 Hamilton Ave., Trenton, N.J. 


**None so good as the Liberty.”’ 
OOMOOOOQOOGOOOOQOOOOGVOQOOQOMPCOMOOQOOQOOOOeS OO 


& of LIBERTY BICYCLES ®& 
<Sm™_the Best 2 


Every Liberty is made in our own factory, under our 


(e) 
@) 
(e) * . S 
° There is but one Quality 5 
(e) 
(e) 
(e) 


own eyes—and we make nothing but Liberty Bicycles. 


We originate—not imitate—and conceive, experiment, 


test with utmost care, with the aid of experts in the art, 


and present to our patrons the perfect fruit of the ability, 


brains, ambition to excel, and cnergy of the best skilled 


meclianics in America. 


The Liberty Bicycle 


Stands without a peer. 
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BOOKS 
Y ) 
SCHOOL SUPPLLES 
A GOOD OIL HEATER © 
THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 
Is the famous Miller heater No smoke. 
odors, and no danger | in using. 
Price $4.25 and §5.00 


Other good heaters at less prices, Lut we can’t 
say somany good things about the:n, Come and 


see them. 
KAUFMAN’S 
123 & 125 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 


WAGNER & MEYER. 
Butchers 


DEALERS IN 
Beef, Pork, Veal, Lamb and 
Mutton 


and 46, 


NO. 


Stalls 45 


WM. H. YATES 
FISH and OYSTERS, 
Wholesale and Retail. 

City Market, 


City Market, 


Trenton, N. J. 


For Artistic Photographs. —<_ 


KRAUCH’S—— 
STUDIC x. 


15 E. STATE ST. 
(Beer’s old stand) 


The finest cabinet in the city at $3 per dozen. 


Mi. TIDD’S 


Tasteless Little Wafers cure Big 


HEADACHES som 


That's all 


Go to 


BEEF, HAM AND BREAKFAST MUTTON 


C. RIBSAM & SONS. 
Nurserymen .& .s% & 


Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front Streets, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Ss A M U E L H E A qT H, 
Lumber, Lime. Coal a and Wood, 


334 Perry St., 
Telephone 52. 


Ee 


Y | 
y CONVERY & WALKER, 
i 129 North Broad St., 

and see the largest line of Furniture and 
ee in the city. 
J. M. ATWOOD, 
. —DEALER IN— 
if Fish, Game and Oysters. 
‘ 35 East Front St., Washington Market. 
: TRENTON, N. J. 
7 
STOLL'S 
; SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES, 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 
: AND AMUSEMENTS. | 
' 30 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 


MAPS 


Srones:} og i dod South Broad Sta Trenton N.J, 

GEO. W. PRICE ; 

Fresh Pork, Sausage, Lard & Hams. 
@—Prepared—@ 


Stalls 43 and 44, City Market. 


Trenton, N. J.. 


CHARTS 9 WEST Is ST We B HAPISON. 


GLOBES JN, Y. CITY 
THE NEW JERSEY 


State Normal and Model Sehools. 
©~—~-~«2---—-© 
THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Is a professional School, devoted to the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough knowledge of subject matter, the 
faculties of mind and how so to present that subject matter as to conform 
to the law of mental devolopment. 


THE MODEL SCHOOL 


Is a thorough Academic Training School preparatory to college, business 
or the drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with apparatus for all kinds of work, 
laboratories, manual training room, gymnasium, &c. 

The cost per year for boarders, including board, washing, tuition, 
books, &c., is from $154 to $160 for those intending to teach and $200 
for others, 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars a year for cost of books for those 
intending to teach, and from $26 to $58 per year, according to grade, 
for those in the Model. 


The Boarding Halls are lighted by gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
are nicely furnished and very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the Principal, 


J. M. GREEN. 


AAA AAA AAAAAAAT 


John €. Chropy § Sons C0., § 


Marine and 
Stationary ut 


ENGINES & BOILERS. 


ast Machinery of all descriptions. 
Heavy Castings * % % 


e Repairing of all kinds promptly attended to. 
Trenton, N, J. 


é 
3 
é 
. 
é 
é 


$ 


a 


Some Peop|le——0Ee—\ 


Talk with their hands, but money talks louder in my store than in 
any other in Trenton. 
That means I give more value for a dollar than any competitor. 


B. F. Gunson, 


Famous 


SUCCESSOR TO 
R. A. DONNELLY. 


OPERA HOUSE STORES. 


Clothier. 


The better you become acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn of the liberal manner with which 


we deal with our patrons—the more goods you will buy of us 
each year. Ss. P,. DUNHAM & CO., 
Dry Goods and Millinery, TRENTON. 


a 


rn 


a J. M. BURGNER + 
Millham Vienna Bakery 


No. 615 Clinton Avenue, 


TRENTON, J. 


We have always on hand the best gra:les of 
<LEHIGH COALS 
For domestic and manufacturing purposes 


ALSO KINDLING WOOD. 
Now is the time to order ecal. 
discount for cash. 
Michael Hurley, 
51= Perry St. 


2 cents per ton 


Do you KNow 
HOTTEL 
Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 De rby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats. 
College Caps, &c. 
33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE MARKS 
DESIGNS 

CopyYRIGHTS &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Gencription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest aoened for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year: four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,26*8r20=. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D 
| 
| 


in a Hurry 
(0 Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 
ments. The paints you get from us will 
“be the genuine artic le, and the color of our 
| prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who 
| savest from decay, and holds Old ‘Time’s 
destroying hand, and sayest to him nay. 
|For best Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c., call 


E. F. Hooper § Co., 


8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 
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loaded in daylight Price $8 
pas” Send for free Booklet ge} 
E. & H. ANTHONY & CO. 


591 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


H.E. STEVENS, 
<s—_ ARCHITECT, 


Plans, specifications and estimates fur- 
nished for all kinds of buildings. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


CHURCHES and SCHOOL WORK a specialty, 
MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 
HISTORY and GENEALOGY 


A SPECIALTY 


Largest Book Store 
in New Jersey. 
C.’‘L. TRAVER, 


108 SOUTH BROAD STREET, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


We can 
Suit ‘You 
In 


XN 
Shoes-\ 
soa 
Largest Stock in Trenton. 
| >oa> 


.T. Williams, 


139 North Broad Street. 


R-I-P-A:N°S 
The modern stand- 
ard Family Medi- 
Cures. the 


common every-day 
ills of humanity. 


cine: 


ONE GIVES RELIEF. 


far ey 


THE SILENT WORKER. | 


New Jersey State School for Deaf=M ute. 


= = $$$ eee 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
. Millville 


BOND V. THOMAS . 
GEORGE A. FREY . Camden 
J. BINGHAM WOODWARD. Bordentown 
. Atlantic City 


Plainfield 


SILAS R. MORSE . 
S. St. JOHN McCurcHuEeN 


T. FRANK APPLEBY Asbury Park 


STEVEN C. LARISON. . Hackettstown 


STEPHEN PIERSON Morristown 

FRANCIS SCOTT. 

JOSEPH P. COOPER. . Rutherford 
.. Newark 


Newark 


JAMES M. SEYMOUR 

JAMES I,. HAYES . 

Orro CROUSE . Jersey City 
Hoboken 


. Elizabeth 


EVAN STEADMAN 
BENJAMIN A, CAMPBELL . 


JAMES OWEN . Montclair 


Ofticers of The Board, 


JAMES L. HAYES, . President 


BENJAMIN H. CAMPBELL, 
Fo. eee ew eee). 6Viee-President 
| CHARLES J. BAXTER, Secretary 
WILLIAM S. HANCOCK, . 


Treasurer School for Deaf-Mutes. 


’ . Paterson’ 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


PRINCIPAL, 
WESTON JENKINS, A.M. 
STEWARD, 
THOMAS F. HEARNEN. 
MATRON, 
MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS. 
SUPERVISOR OF BOYs, 

B. H. SHARP. 
ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR, 
MISS ANNA C, FITZPATRICK. 
SUPERVISOR OF GIRLS, 

MRS. LOLA M. SWARTZ. 
ATTENDING PHYSICIAN, 
ELMER BARWIS, M.D 
NURSE, 


RECEIVER, 
MISS CARRIE S. CONGER. 


Teachers of Academic Department. 


RownLAnp B. Luoyvp, A.B. 

Miss ViraintaA Tl. BuNnTIne, 
Mrs. Rosa KEELER, 

Miss Mary D. TILson. 

Miss M. OAKLEY BocKEE. 

Miss He.en C. VAT. 

Miss AGNES MARCH. 

Miss H. MaupE DELLICKER. 

Miss ADELIADE A. HENDERSHOT, 


Industrial Department Instructors. 


Drawing 

. Printing 

W ood-working 
Shoemaking 
Sewing 


Mars. Francies H. Porrer, 
GEORGE 8S. PORTER, 

C. M. Wutrney, 
WALTER WHALEN, 

Miss Emma L. BILBEs, 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 
“T°HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL 
FOR DEAF-MUTES, established by 
act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following con- 
ditions: The candidate must be a 
resident of the State, not less than 
eight nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical 
health and intellectual capacity to 
profit by the instruction afforded. 
The person making application for 
the admission ofa child asa pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, fur- 
nished for the purpose, giving neces- 
sary information in regard to the case. 
The application must be accompanied 
by a certificate from a county judge 
or county clerk of the county, or the 
chosen freeholder or township clerk of 
the township, or the mayor of the city, 
where the applicant resides, also a 
certificate from two freeholders of the 
county. These certificates are print- 
ed on the same sheet with the forms 
of application, and are accompanied 
by full directions for filling them out. 
Blank forms of application and any 
desired information in regard to the 
school, may be obtained by writing 
to the following address : 
Weston Jenkins, A.M., 
TRENTON, N. J. Principat. 
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WHOLESALE GROCERS 


—AND— 


LS eee ._.\, 


TOO0 


CURERS 


OF PROVISIONS 


ny 


TRENTON, N, J. 


W. H. SKIRM, 
JOSEPH M. Forst, 
Wan. S. COVERT. 


SOS Oe Oe 


Naar, Day & Paar « « 


31 Printers 
} 3 Publishers 
| 3 ——— 
31 Designers 
if 3 Engravers 
3| Stationers. 


14 fP. Warren $t., Crenton. 


ANTED — TRUSTWORTHY AND ACTIVE 

gentleman or ladies to travel for respon- 
sible, established house. Monthly $6500 and 
expenses. Position steady. - Reference. En- 
closed self-addressed stamped envelope. 

The Dominion Company, Dept. V., Chicago. 
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